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EDITORIAL 







NE NIGHT IN 1941, when the debate over aid to 

Britain raged unabated, someone recalled to Wen- 
dell Willkie a statement he had made the previous autumn 
which contradicted his views at that moment. “Oh, that,” 
said Mr. Willkie, “that was just campaign oratory.” 

Today, as America prepares to choose its new leaders, 
this tale is most instructive. We have just seen a cam- 
paign of unusual bitterness and loose rhetoric. Yet, the 
campaign’s heat will not substantially alter the major 
purposes of American endeavor. It is easy for a Repub- 
lican to say in Ohio that Communists will take over if 
the Democrats are elected, and equally easy for a Demo- 
crat in New York to hint that Fascists will rule if the 
Republicans win. But these dire predictions are based 
not on grey matter, but on pituitary juices. For despite 
the invective of the last two months, the American people 
know that they are making their choice not between 
Communism and Fascism, but between liberalism and 
conservatism—both severely constricted in their possi- 
bilities by the fact of Soviet power. 

There are exceptions to this in one area or another, 
but it is a matter of record that the GOP’s symbol— 
Robert Taft—authored a bill for Federal aid to education 
and for public housing, while Adlai Stevenson, captiously 
called the captive of ‘ reduced 
taxes and economized administration on an unprecedent- 


” 


‘spendthrift socialists, 


ed scale in Ilinois. It is one of the amusing facets of 
democracy that the “ins” inevitably defend every mis- 
take their party has made, while the “outs” attack steps 
they themselves would have taken had they been “in.” 
We do not say there is little difference between the 
parties. On many crucial issues, there are great differ- 
ences. The GOP wants “change” but not experiment— 
higher tariffs, lower corporate taxes, budget cuts and a 
dear dollar, all of which are deflationary; many of their 
foreign-policy spokesmen oscillate between neo-isola- 


Campaign 
Oratory 


tionism and adventurism. The Democrats stand for ex- 
periment but not “change”—reciprocal trade, public 
works, easy credit, Government intervention where neces- 
sary, all of which have been inflationary; their foreign 
policy has been internationalist, though sometimes overly 
centered in Europe. Differences extend beyond party. 
There are reactionaries in both parties who constantly 
desecrate our national heritage by selfishness, venality 
and blind indifference to human welfare—we all know 
who they are, and their numbers decrease each decade. 
And yet there is such similarity in basic reactions to 
common American experience that one is forced to con- 
clude, not unhappily, that America will survive the cam- 
paign oratory. For example, crime in the United States 
survives by bipartisan collusion; there are reformers, and 
men who play along, in both parties. Se, too, Communism 
has bamboozled Republicans and Democrats, manufac: 
turers and union leaders alike; sympathetic school-teach- 
ers spread the Institute of Pacific Relations’ propaganda, 
and millionaires footed the bill. Neither Dwight Eisen- 
hower nor Adlai Stevenson showed extraordinary wisdom 
on the subject of Alger Hiss, and even that is not tragic. 
Neither party has a monopoly on Government economy 
or honesty—Democrats Kefauver, Douglas and Ful- 
bright, Republicans Williams, Tobey and Aiken have 
led the exposure of loose practices. All of which is to 
say that the wise and the brave, the timid and the foolish, 
can be found in both parties. 

In foreign affairs especially, the non-partisan spirit is 
bound to assert itself. Only a few lunatics assert that 
America should surrender to Stalin, either (as the left 
lunatics say) by appeasement or (as the right lunatics 
say) by withdrawal. Governor Stevenson in Illinois made 
an especial point of gaining Republican support for 
measures he placed above politics. And General Eisen 
hower learned first-hand at NATO the grave dangers i! 
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Survival 


volved when defense is allowed to become a political foot- 
hall. True, there are many in Congress who are penny- 
wise, pound-foolish, just as there are some who think 
the globe extends from London to Bonn and no further. 
But the extent of American unity on basic objectives is 
truly remarkable—compare France, for example, where a 
third of the nation is “neutral” on the question of 
whether the nation should survive. 

There will be arguments in the days ahead—more 
money or less, butter or guns, this ally or that, foot- 
soldiers or airplanes, propaganda or’ diplomacy—but 
there will be few arguments about the basic propositions: 
(1) Aggressive totalitarian dictatorship abroad is a 
threat to our own persons, and (2) peace with freedom 
is our sole object. Even though our entry into the Korean 
war has recently become a subject of controversy, honest 
people all recall that when the decision was actually 
made, it received the near-unanimous approval of the 
nation. In the future as well, not campaign oratory, but 
cold necessity, will dictate our international policy, no 
matter who sits in the White House. Of course, one can 
also be sure that when policies misfire, the “outs” will 
quickly charge that to devious partisan ideology. 

If there be any doubts on this score, let us recall 
Britain’s recent experience. The Labor party in power 
put through a program of defense, resistance to Commu- 
nism and the broadest possible cooperation with Amer- 
lea; Mr. Churchill, leader of the “outs,” attacked the 
appointment ef an American admiral as chief of the 
NATO fleet in the Mediterranean, and promised that he 
would sit down and negotiate peace with Stalin. Once in 
power, Mr. Churchill followed precisely the foreign-policy 
trails blazed by Attlee and Morrison, while the Laborites, 
in Opposition, began sniping at defense-expenditures and 
criticizing American conduct. 

Of course, it is true that a sweeping Republican tri- 
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umph would at first put our internationalism to somewhat 
of a test. With the Taft-Hoover philosophy on the rise, 
many international imperatives will come under severe 
questioning, and the result might be a period of con- 
fusion within the Republican Administration, the danger 
being that Stalin might move precisely during such a 
period. If GOP Congressmen were engaged in defense 
“economies” and “air power” ascendancy, while the 
Chinese Communists intervened in force in Indo-China, 
could President Eisenhower act as decisively as Mr. Tru- 
man did in Korea? The campaign utterances of Candi- 
date Eisenhower provide no clear answer to this question. 

In the domestic field, too, there can be no doubt that 
a period of transition holds perils. Too strict adherence 
by the Republicans to their tax-cutting promises might 
cause economic dislocations which might reverberate to 
Europe. Yet an Eisenhower administration would be 
compelled, in general, to protect the social and economic 
reforms of the last two decades. In the long run, it could 
no more upset the basic contributions of the New Deal— 
by now part of the foundation of our society—than it 
could turn the nation back to isolationism. But what 
would happen, under the GOP, in the next year or so? 
Would its policies, as Democrats say, promote depres- 
sion? Stevenson’s election would not raise such questions, 
since he is committed to the Roosevelt-Truman program, 
but, even so, deflationary pressures would not disappear. 
Despite the short-run hazards of a GOP return to old 
dogmas, economic realities will eventually tend to de- 
termine broad national policy under either party. 

When a self-governing people is educated to respon- 
sibility and the majority of its leaders are patriots, its 
course in the world is determined less by personalities 
or by parties than by events. No matter who wins the 
election, America will survive, “the last best hope of 
earth” in an apocalyptic era. 
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OR YEARS, I have wanted to write 
F. page about George H. Shoaf. 
As far as I know, he is unlike any- 
one else in the world. He is a devout 
Communist, yet the Communists will 
not take him into their party. He 
goes about shouting that he would 
like to destroy the Government of 
the United States. Yet the FBI lets 
him go his way in peace. 

Now this bucking bronco-like man 
of action has written what he calls an 
autobiography. The title is Fighting 
for Freedom. It is published by the 
author and can be obtained from 
that strangest of publications, Simpli- 
fied Economics, 418 East 9th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. After reading the 
book and various letters and mimeo- 
graphed sheets. I am unable to make 
out what the price is. 

This is no volume for the ordinary 
reader. But I think that every stu- 
dent of the history of American 
radical movements should have a 
copy. I especially commend it to all 
who are concerned with the effect of 
the frontier on our various radical 
movements, Populism, Socialism, 
IWWism, Communism, etc. This is a 
subject of great importance, which 
seems to me to have been shamefully 
neglected by historians. In George 
Shoaf’s little book, those who want 
to go into it will find original data. 

The arguments in favor of Com- 
munism can be tuned out. They are 
like the static in a radio broadcast. 
What George Shoaf knows about 
Russia is nil. He even knows very 
little about the U.S.A. after having 
lived in it for 77 years. He thinks the 
Russians are all happy and the Amer- 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Wild West 
Radical 


icans are oppressed and miserable. 

But I am not talking about this 
book because of its reports on either 
Russia or America. I am giving space 
to it because this man Shoaf has seen 
terrific things. His reports about 
them may not be accurate, but his 
pictures must contain a good deal of 
fact. And he himself is a surviving 
example of the old Western radical. 
By observing the turns of his mind, 
a student can learn how the old mili- 
tants thought—or, if they didn’t 
think, how they reacted to their en- 
vironment. Shoaf is like the bone of 
a mastodon. He gives one a good idea 
thousands of Westerners 
thought and acted fifty years ago. 

This activist’s life began in Texas. 
His father was a police official. But 
George reports: “His salary as police 
official was inconsequential. He made 
his money running gambling houses. 
His take from the Ranch Gambling 
House was $100,000.” Very soon, 
George’s uncle, Dirty Shirt Davis, in- 
troduced the growing youth to Popu- 
lism. This popular orator was re- 
garded as a learned man. He had 
read Progress and Poverty and 
Looking Backward. But George broke 
all family records by getting a job 
on the railroad. Soon he was in the 
union and helping to lead a strike. 
Within months, he was in Chicago 
editing a labor paper. From this, he 
turned to what he calls the “capital- 
ist” press and put in a short stint on 
Chicago dailies. 

With this as a basis for his train- 
ing in journalism, the young man 
was invited to become star reporter 
for the Socialist Appeal to Reason. 


of how 


This was early in Theodore Roose 
velt’s administration, the time when 
violence reached its culmination as, 
method on both sides of the labor. 
management struggle. And this young 
fellow was sent to one hot spot after 
another. His first assignment was to 
the Cripple Creek massacre in Colo. 
rado. He reports that Edward Boyce, 
first executive of the Western Fed. 
eration of Miners, said in a speech: 
“T want to see the day come when 
American workers will act on the 
constitutional provision which guar. 
antees them their right to own and 
bear arms. Nothing could give me 
greater joy than to hear the rhythmic 
tread of twenty-five thousand armed 
and disciplined members of the 
Western Federation of Miners . . 

marching forth to give battle to the 
hireling minions of the employing 
class.” Mr. Shoaf reports: “When | 
read that pronouncement, my heart 
leapt with indescribable emotion.” 

Then followed other violent battles, 
almost all of them in the West. The 
murder of Governor Steunenberg, 
the trial of Bill Haywood, the horrors 
of night-riding in Kentucky, the 
blowing up of the Times building in 
Los Angeles and the trial of the 
McNamara brothers—of these things 
the life of George Shoaf is all com- 
pact. He reported them and gloried 
in the violence connected with them. 
Near the end, he remarks: “If the 
transformation [the overthrow of the 
American Government] had to come 
through force and violence, which is 
the historic way, and I were priv: 
leged to take part with dagger and 
bomb, my joy would have been ..: 
complete.” And when this man, who 
still wants to blow up the “capital: 
istic” government of the United 
States, stepped onto Soviet soil, “a 
emotion of triumph and joy” filled 
every fiber of his being. 

But never mind about all this. The 
man is 77 years old. The Commt: 
nists do not want him and the FBI 
is not interested. His writing gives # 
key to a lot of romance and crat 
ideas which have haunted some com 
ers of our labor movement. 
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LOCUST PLAGUE IN IRA9: THE COMMUNIST LIE IS FAR TOO INCONSISTENT 


=! THE GERM WARFARE 





LIES 


, the | They are not meant to be believed, but to discredit the truth about Soviet slave labor 


ing in 
£ the 
things N June 21, 1951, Liu 
com: 0}... Vice President of the 
loried | Women’s International Democratic 
them. | Federation, attacked what she de- 
if the | scribed as “the bacteriological war- 
of the } fare and criminal activities of the 
come | American troops in Korea.” This 
ich is | Chinese Communist woman was 
priv: | speaking in Sofia, Bulgaria. She was 
r and | therefore not in her own country. 
n..- | That, perhaps, is why she was a 
, who | Prophet; for, according to the best 
apital- Communist authorities, germ warfare 
Jnited | 1" Korea had not “begun” yet. If we 
|, “an } @e to believe Unita (April 9), the 
filled } oficial Communist paper in Italy, it 
“began” on February 28, 1952; and 
. The | f we prefer to believe Chou En-lai 
mmu- | (March 8), the Communist Premier 
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By Salvador de Madariaga 


of China, it “began” on February 29, 
1952. 

We, of course, prefer to believe 
neither. But it is worth noticing at 
the outset that germ warfare began 
in fact in the brain of a Communist 
Chinese woman long before it is sup- 
posed to have begun according to 
Chou En-lai This 
paradox resolves itself, of course, 
quite easily. The horrible germ war- 
fare which the American troops are 


and to Unita. 


inflicting on the innocent Chinese 
who had come to Korea for a peace- 
ful holiday exists only in the brain 
of the Communists; and, therefore, it 
is natural that it should appear in the 
brain of one of them as much as 
three quarters of a year before it 
turns up in the speeches and articles 
of the party. 

But this carelessness at the very 


beginning of a campaign so carefully 
orchestrated—this leakage in Sofia 
which gives the show away and 
proves to all but fools and Deans of 
Canterbury that the whole thing is a 
frameup—belongs in fact to an as- 
pect of the campaign which has so 
far received less attention than it de- 
serves. Every man of science worth 
his salt as a technician and as an 
independent mind has been either in- 
censed or amused by the utter silli- 
ness of the accusations when it came 
to details: Those 
dropped by airplanes, the incredibly 
silly stories told before English audi- 
iences by the incredible Dean, the 
whole atmosphere of the campaign 
lacks not only the power to convince, 
but that minimum of coherence and 
substance that might have made it 
appear respectable even though, in 
fact, mendacious. 
And the question 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


insects or mice 


arises: Has 





GERM WARFARE costs 
Moscow been caught napping? Or is 
there a method in this silliness as 
there was in Hamlet’s madness? The 
golden rule of all dangerous situa- 
tions, “never underestimate your ad- 
should suffice to make us 
reject the first possibility. No. Mos- 
cow has not launched a silly cam- 
paign in a fit of absent-mindedness. 
On the contrary. Moscow has organ- 
ized this campaign of abuse and 
slander of the United States, through 
an accusation which most people 
won't believe and which the accusers 
are trying to “prove” by such ab- 
surdly inadequate means, precisely 
because it suited the Communist 
cause to have it so. The sillier the 
campaign and the more unbelievable 
and disbelieved the accusation, the 
better for Moscow. 

Moscow has, in fact, with its usual 
shrewdness for tactics, maneuvered 
in such a way that it can only gain 
through the slanderous campaign on 
germ warfare. If the calumny sticks, 
the prestige and moral authority of 
the United States are undermined. 
If it does not stick, well, even then, 
Moscow wins. 

This mystery can be fathomed only 
when the true purpose of Moscow in 
launching the warfare campaign is 
adequately understood. This purpose 
is to ward off the effect produced in 


” 
versary, 


the whole world by the revelation of 
the existence in the Soviet Union of 
between ten and twenty million 
slaves doomed to _ extermination 
through inhuman work in degrading 
conditions, This monstrous skeleton 
in the Soviet cupboard has been 
gradually exposed to the eyes of the 
whole world by the escape of the very 
few fortunate ones who got out of 
the most dreadful hell the human 
race has ever managed to realize on 
earth. The cumulative evidence of the 
escapees such tremendous 
power of conviction that the vast 
mass of politically indifferent ob- 
servers has been moved. Here for the 
Soviet Union was the basis of such a 
moral defeat as might eventually 
bring about its political defeat 
among the masses and so its military 
defeat with or without actual war. 

What could Moscow do about it? 
Deny the facts? It had been denying 
the existence of those concentration 
camps, ante-rooms of cemeteries, for 
years. But the accurate and con- 
verging descriptions provided by the 
escapees were far stronger than of- 
ficial denials. So, denying would no 
longer do. 

Cornered, the Soviet lords hit upon 
this Mephistophelian device: They 
would spread throughout the world 
a wild, odious and dramatic accusa- 


carries 


tion against the United States. This 
would balance the account of human 
emotions and tar everybody with the 
same brush. “Oh, leave me alone!” 
the man in the street would say. “It’s 
six of one and half a dozen of the 
other,” and he would go on snoring. 

Even the falseness of the accusa- 
tion would be an advantage for Mos. 
cow; the man in the street would say 
in his sleepy way: “Germ warfare? 
Silly. All these accusations are 
absurd. Look at the Yankees saying 
there are concentration camps and 
slaves in Russia. Nonsense. They are 
all alike, slandering each other in- 
stead of making peace. Let’s have a 
meeting of the Big Four and. mean- 
while, please write nothing and say 
nothing to hurt the other side.” 

That is the true reason for the 
germ-warfare campaign. Moscow is 
too clever not to realize that by let 
ting loose men like the Dean of 
Canterbury, they discredit their cam- 
paign. But Moscow wants the cam- 
paign to be both vociferous and dis- 
credited. For the less people believe 
in the germ-warfare campaign. the 
less they will believe in campaigns, 
and the less they will believe in the 
existence of millions of slaves in the 
Union. By contaminating the truth 
with lies, they hope to turn the truth 
itself into a lie. 





IS THERE A PARALLEL? 


In the “cider election” of 1840, a man with no program but with an honorable military past was elected President 
of the United States simply by traveling around the country in a log cabin built on a large wagon and dispensing 
hard cider from a large barrel to the crowds. His name was William Henry Harrison. In 1840, after twelve uninter- 
rupted years of “Jacksonian rule,’ the Whigs were seeking to restore the Hamiltonian system of protection for busi- 
ness, the Democrats to destroy the last vestiges of the “money powers.” The Whig leaders, knowing that only some 
special appeal could disrupt the Jacksonian alliance of mechanics and farmers, bypassed the dour Henry Clay, who 
had sought the Presidency lo! those many years, and settled on the General. Nicholas Biddle, Jackson’s adversary 
on the great bank issue, gave sound direction to the Whig party managers: “If General Harrison is taken up as 4 
candidate, it will be on account of the past. ... Let him say not one single word about his principles or his creed— 
let him say nothing—promise nothing. . . . Let the use of pen and ink be wholly forbidden.” 

While General Harrison was presented as a folksy man of the people, Van Buren, his opponent, was attacked as an 
eastern aristocrat. He was accused of eating from gold plate and of walking about “laced up in corsets such 48 
women in town wear and if possible tighter than the best of them.’ The General was depicted as a Cincinnatus who 
once again was leaving his plow. The log cabin symbolized his humble origin. The hard cider, served in copious 
draughts, stimulated the lusty impulses of the voters. 

Harrison won the election, but died a month after he took office. He was succeeded by Vice President John Tyler, 
chosen to conciliate the originally anti-Harrison wing of the party. 
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DALLIN 


NEW STAR rose in the Soviet 

firmament at the recent Com- 
munist party congress—Georgi Mal- 
enkov. When Malenkov appeared on 
the rostrum, everyone in the huge 
hall, aware that Stalin’s heir apparent 
was making his début, rose and 
greeted him with “fervent applause.” 
The Soviet press carried only two 
pictures during the congress—one 
when Stalin spoke and the other 
when Malenkov addressed the gather- 
ing. 

As a speaker, the new Soviet 
crown prince proved a resounding 
failure; he droned on for four hours, 
without displaying a single flash of 
wit. He repeated endlessly not only 
the same impoverished ideas, but 
Bitter 
antagonism was developing between 
Britain and the United States; Amer- 
ica was warmonger No. 1; relations 
of perfect equality and friendship 
prevailed between the Soviet Union 
and the “people’s democracies.” 


even the same phraseology: 


The Communist party, Malenkov 
reported, had reached a membership 
of 6,882,000, compared with 2,478,- 
000 on the eve of the war.* However, 
he failed to specify how many of the 
nearly 7,000,000 party members were 
workers and peasants, what salaries 
and wages they received, and how 
they compared, in social status, with 
the rest of the country. Malenkov 
had excellent reason to remain silent 
on this score. To do otherwise would 
have meant baring the true face of 
* Other speakers added the further information that 

16,000,000 young men and women now belong to 

rr eB gee Hype 


Komsomol has reached 23,000,000, or about 20 per 
cent of the adult population of the U.S.S.R. 
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By David J. Dallin 


Exit Politburo; 
Enter Presidium 


this vast party, of which at least 80 
per cent are bureaucrats, bosses and 
jailers. 

The electoral system by which the 
real government of Russia—the small 
inner clique of Communist party 
leaders—is chosen is a veritable mon- 
strosity. The local Communist party 
groups (formerly called “cells”) elect 
delegates to the provincial party con- 
ferences: the latter elect delegates to 
the party the congress 
elects the Central Committee: the 
Central Committee elects the Presi- 
dium; and, finally, the Presidium 
chooses the little-publicized. group of 
men around Stalin. 

The newly-elected Central Com- 
mittee is a sizable body of 235, in- 
cluding 125 full-fledged members and 
110 alternates. Having grown in size 
from one party congress to another, 
the Central Committee has now 
reached dimensions which make it 
utterly impotent as a working institu- 
tion. It will continue to hold its ses- 
sions at very infrequent intervals; 
packed with loyal adherents of the 
new dominant Malenkov-Beria-Khru- 
shchev group, it will serve as a 
“front,” barring some unforeseen 
event, until the next scheduled party 
congress meets in 1956. 

Immediately after its election two 
weeks ago, the Central Committee 
met to elect the “Presidium”—an- 
other large body with a membership 
of 36 (25 full members and 11 alter- 
nates), including almost all the mem- 
bers of the former Politburo, Stalin, 
Malenkov, Molotov, Beria, et al. In 
addition, a “Secretariat” of 10 has 
been elected, with Stalin and Malen- 


congress; 





kov as its leading members. The 36- 
man Presidium, too, will inevitably 
prove too cumbersome to govern the 
country effectively and make swift 
decisions. Therefore, it will un- 
doubtedly delegate power to various 
committees and commissions, the ex- 
istence of which will never be made 
public. In this way, the functions of 
the Politburo and Orgburo, the two 
chief carryovers from Lenin’s time, 
will be swallowed up in the new 
Presidium. 

Henceforth, the techniques of Com- 
munist rule in the Soviet Union will 
be shrouded in even greater secrecy 
than before. For three decades, the 
Russian people and the outside world 
have watched a dictatorial nucleus of 
the Communist party, the Politburo, 
wield actual power over the Soviet 
Government. With the rising interest 
in Soviet affairs throughout the 
world, the Politburo became the sub- 
ject of extensive studies, and a num- 
ber of books have appeared minutely 
analyzing the character of its mem- 
bers. Inside Russia, intelligent people 
have long followed attentively every 
move and utterance of this small 
group of men. 

In practice, the Politburo, with 
its 12 to 14 members, proved too 
large and unwieldy—especially in 
emergencies, which were constantly 
arising. Consequently, special sub- 
groups were created, such as the 
never-publicized Commission for For- 
eign Affairs or the wartime Special 
State Committee. The presence of 
Stalin on these bodies lent them their 
power and independence. 

Now these various committees and 
commissions have been officially abol-- 
ished for the benefit of outside ob- 
servers, but the new Presidium will 
be able to create successors to them 
without any public announcements. 
The composition of these bodies and 
their relations with one another will 
remain completely hidden for some 
time to come, but they will give or- 
ders to the nominal wielders of 
authority and exercise power far ex- 
ceeding that of any Government 


agency. 








Victims of Malan’s racist policies are protesting — not with riots or timebombs, 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


By John Hatch 


African specialist, Glasgow University 


VERY DAY since June 26, dramatic 
— have occurred in each of 
the principal towns and cities of the 
Union of South Africa. Men and 
women with skin color varying from 
the near-white of the Cape Colored 
to the bronze of the Indians and the 
deep brown and ebony of the 
Africans have been seen waiting in 
groups at railway stations, in parks 
and post offices, on the streets at 
night, or in the African locations. 
Squads of policemen have appeared. 
the men and women have _ been 
arrested, police vans have driven up. 
and the following day yet another 
group of Non-European resisters will 
appear before the magistrates’ court. 
be given the alternative sentence of 
fine or imprisonment, refuse to pay 
the fine, and add still further to the 
rapidly growing numbers now over- 
crowding South Africa’s jails. 

This campaign of passive resist- 
ance has been organized by the 
African National Congress and the 
Indian National Congress of South 
Africa, with some assistance from 
the Cape Colored people. It has been 
carefully planned over the last 
twelve months. It began on June 26 
—which, over the last few years, has 
become the traditional day of resist: 
ance for the Non-European peoples. 
During the first three months of the 
campaign, more than 4,000 volun. 
teers have deliberately broken laws 
and invited arrest. The jails are al- 
ready overflowing, the magistrates 
have begun to confiscate money 
found on prisoners to compel the 
payment of fines and have threatened 
to impose flogging sentences, while 
the Minister of Justice has indicated 


that he is considering the introduc- 
tion of fresh legislation to combat 
the campaign. Police have raided the 
offices of the African National Con- 
gress and the Indian National Con- 
gress, removed documents, member. 
ship cards and correspondence, and 
have now even arrested the main 
leaders, including Dr. Moroka, Presi- 
dent of the ANC. For the first 
time, an organized campaign of op- 
position to white supremacy is 
proving so strong that the Govern- 
ment is being forced to mobilize all 
its strength against it. 

Two questions arise when consid- 
ering this situation. First, what are 
the circumstances which have forced 
the Non-Europeans to take such ac- 
tion and what aim have they in view; 
and second, why have they adopted 
these particular tactics? 

The answer to the first question is 
comparatively simple. The popula- 
tion of South Africa consists of 12.5 
million people, of whom only 2.5 
million, about one-fifth, call them- 
selves “white.” To have a white skin 
in South Africa is to be automati- 
cally one of the ruling class. The 
whites elect an all-white Parliament 
which makes the laws; the judges 
and magistrates who apply them are 
all white; and all the police and 
armed forces who impose the laws 
are also directed by white men. All 
important businesses, industries. 
mines, estates, farms and national 
services are in the hands of white 
men. Every national sport and enter- 
tainment and all national aspects of 
culture are the sole prerogative of the 
whites. In other words, the whole of 
South African political, economic 


and social life is a monopoly ruled 
absolutely by the whites. Moreover. 
the white community states quite 
openly and specifically that its mon. 
opoly is just and must at all costs re- 
main permanently in its hands. This 
claim is asserted not just by the pres- 
ent Government and its supporters, 
but equally by the Opposition, and 
indeed is accepted by 99 per cent of 
the white community; only a hand- 
ful of liberals think otherwise. 
This means, in effect, that the Non- 
European peoples of the country— 
the Africans, Coloreds and Indians— 
are not accepted as full citizens, are 
indeed almost in the position of 
serfs; they can never expect, how- 
ever well trained, educated or skilled 
they become, to attain the same 
standard as the lowliest and most 
ignorant white. Certainly it can 
never be expected that four-fifths of 
the population of a country will ac- 
cept forever the rule of one-fifth. 
The Non-Europeans, therefore, aim 
to establish their own rights: They 
are determined to secure an equal 
right to vote for Parliamentary rep- 
resentatives and to sit in Parliament 
themselves; to open equal opportuni- 
ties for themselves to become skilled 
workers, accumulate capital and set 
up businesses; to take an equal part 
in sporting, social and cultural ac- 
tivities. The Non-European is de 
termined, perhaps above all. to 
break down those insulting practices 
which compel him to sit on separate 
benches in the park or railway sta- 
tion, to use separate counters in the 
post offices and separate telephone 
kiosks, to use separate railway 


coaches and bus seats, to carry passes 
and permits in moving about his own 
country, and to be excluded from all 
but a handful of cinemas, theaters 
and places of entertainment. Perhaps 
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the majority of Non-Europeans do 
not as vet have any personal desire 
for intermarriage with whites, but 
they do bitterly resent the degrading 
laws which make it a crime for them 
to marry or have any sexual relation 
with a white person. 

The Non-European has at no time 
suggested that the white man should 
not be free to remain in South Africa, 
but he is determined to destroy a so- 
cial structure which makes the white 
man the arbitrary lord and master of 
the whole population. 

The answer to the second question 
is equally simple. The Non-European 
in South Africa has only one weapon 
with which to fight back: his labor. 
Without that labor, modern South 
Africa. with all the beauty, comfort 
and abundance it gives the white 
community. could never have been 
possible. The Non-European has no 
arms and little money or organiza- 
tional experience. His representation 
in Parliament consists of three whites 
in a lower house of 159 members. 
Very few trade unions will admit any 
Non-European and no trade union 
of Africans is legally recognized. 
The only method of opposition open 
to him is passive resistance. 

On a number of occasions during 
the last two years, the major Non- 
European organizations have organ- 
ized national political strikes to 
demonstrate practically to Non- 
Europeans themselves how helpless 
white South Africa is without their 
aid. These strikes have never been 
anything like one hundred per cent 
successful, but they have taught 
many Non-Europeans for the first 
time what strength they have. As the 
Malan Government has continued to 
implement its policy of apartheid 
(segregation), so the various and 
often conflicting sections of the Non- 
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but with Gandhi-like non-cooperation 
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ANY NATIVE FOUND 
USING THIS LIFT WILL 
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Non-EuROPEANS are 
becoming “more deter- 
mined to organize re- 
sistance to the whole 
structure of white su- 
premacy.” 


European community have been 
forced closer together and become 
steadily more determined to organize 
resistance, not only to the present 
Government, but to the whole struc- 
ture of white supremacy. In organ- 
izing this campaign, the Non-Euro- 
peans have been strongly influenced 
by the experience and tactics of 
India’s successful non-violent resist- 
ance to British imperialism, and this 
influence has been strengthened by 
the leading part taken in the cam- 
paign by South African Indians. 
The Non-Europeans have therefore 
set out deliberately to break those 
laws which are based upon segrega- 
tion and discrimination; to use seats 
reserved for Europeans, to stand at 
European counters in post offices, 
and to enter European carriages in 
railway trains; to break the curfew 
regulations, to move about without 
passes, and to enter locations for- 
bidden to them. Their object is to 
fill the jails so full that administra- 
tion becomes chaotic and impossible. 
Above all, they aim to preserve the 
method of non-violence and never to 
provoke that violence from the 
police which is the commonest fea- 
ture of the treatment of Non-Euro- 
peans by the South African police. 


The present campaign in itself is 
unlikely to be successful in destroy- 
ing the traditional South African 
structure based upon color discrim- 
ination. Many of Non- 
Europeans are still under the spell 
which historical white domination 
has placed upon them, and remain 
unconscious of their strength. Or- 
ganization is very difficult because 
of long distances and weak communi- 
cations. Non-Europeans have been 
kept so divided and their organiza- 
tions so frequently destroyed that it 
would be too much to expect a strong 
movement to develop within a year 
or two. All the forces of the state 
and the economy are still in the 
hands of the whites, and they will 
not scruple to use their power with- 
out hesitation against the threat to 
their supremacy. Yet many lessons 
will be learned and consciousness will 
awaken among thousands of Non- 
Europeans who never before thought 
of themselves as much higher than 
the cattle of their masters. Most im- 
portant, the Non-Europeans hope to 
show the world that laws made and 
imposed by a small minority upon 
the majority are tyranny, and that 
they are fighting to be recognized as 
free men. 


millions 


Czech and Hungarian 


workers resist Red bosses 


Satellite Socialists 


Still Fighting 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


VIENNA 

HROUGHOUT the summer, evi- 
dence has been accumulating that 

the Communists are losing their pati- 
ence, if not their nerve, in at least 
two satellites—Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. 
Since the trade-union purge in 
Czechoslovakia began in June, almost 
all the union bosses have been re- 
placed. At the same time, many MVD 
men have been placed in nominally 
minor posts in the unions. They are 
up against increasing activity by un- 
derground groups, as well as more 
group 
which for over a year has been 


serious disturbances. The 
clandestinely distributing an_ illegal 
edition of the Communist periodical 
Dikobraz 


claims a circulation of 7,000 copies. 


(“The Porcupine”) now 


Large bundles are often placed sur- 
reptitiously on newspaper stands in 
Olomuc and other towns from which 
the authentic Communist Dikobraz 
has been removed. Copies are also 
being found in increasing numbers 
in passenger coaches on the Brno- 
Prague line. Then again, there has 
been repeated sabotage of political 
radio talks over the domestic 
“Ceskoslovensko” station. One of the 
station’s technicians, who fled to 
has described the many 
futile Communist attempts to trace 


Austria, 


the saboteurs. 
But such  troubles—like those 
caused by the sporadic work of il- 


legal trade unions, and of the few 
groups of partisans (usually desper- 
ate peasants who have shot a “quota- 
collector” or some other tormentor 
and taken to the woods)—would 
never have provoked the present 
storm of Communist abuse of the 
workers and purge of the unions. 
That campaign, which could almost 
be called one of desperation, con- 
firms the disillusionment of the 
Czechoslovak masses with specious 
Cominunist promises of greater pros- 
perity. Several years of ever-longer 
work hours and ever-rising prices 
have reawakened memories of the 
proud, democratic republic which 
Masaryk founded in 1918. It was a 
republic of the small man, a gen- 
uinely cooperative state in which the 
feeling was general that, imperfect 
though it still was from a worker’: 
standpoint, hard teamwork devoted 
to promoting the prosperity of the 
new state did increase general well- 
being. In the absence of an exploit- 
ing class such as existed in Hungary, 
Rumania and Poland, there was very 
little from which the Communists 
could “liberate” either workers or 
peasants. All they could do, therefore, 
was to hold out the prospect of a 
share in the loot remaining when 
three million Sudeten Germans were 
expelled penniless from the most 
prosperous industrial area, That ap- 
peal has long ceased to be operative. 

The vilification of workers which 


introduced and still accompanies the 
trade-union purge has been of un. 
usual violence. “Shirkers,” “drunk. 
ards who would sell their own blood 
to get drink,” “dolts” and “absen- 
tees” are some of the epithets ap. 
plied by one newspaper (Nova 
Svoboda) to men in the Klement 
Gottwald steel works—where 60,000 
working days were lost last year. 
Rude Pravo of July 31 charged 
workers in the Chomotov smelting 
plant with purposely defaulting on de. 
liveries to the Soviet Union (only 40 
per cent of the “Plan” was fulfilled). 
The Janka works in Milevsco was 
among those denounced in July, by 
Mlada Fronta. for defaulting on both 
Russian and Polish deliveries. The 
miners, particularly those of the 
Ostrava minefields, have had re- 
proaches and abuse leveled at them 
by all the bosses, from Gottwald and 
Zapotocky on down. Prague radio 
broadcast on July 18 that “the cause 
of the worsening of the general sit- 
uation is the subversive activity of 
the Social Democrats, those bitter 
enemies who lurk in the ranks of the 
workers.” Little wonder that the 
great mass of workers, educated in 
the principles of democratic social- 
ism, despise the regime which let 
their revered leader, Vojtech Dundr. 
die last August at the age of 73 in 
the cell to which it had sent him to 
serve 15 years. 


CZECH REDS PURGED 


No satellite state has seen so many 
of its own Communist chiefs purged 
as Czechoslovakia has in the last 
eighteen months—Rudolf  Slansky. 
all-powerful Secretary General of the 
Communist party; Vladko Clementis, 
the Foreign Minister; Otto Sling, the 
great organizer; Marie Svermova, 
wife of the top hero of Communist 
resistance; Bedrich Geminder. Stal- 
in’s éminence grise in Prague, and 
dozens more. The present purge of 
the trade unions is on the same big 
scale, with Gustav Kliment, Minister 
of Heavy Industry, wielding the axe 
as Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Trade Union Council. Kliment re 
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places Frantisek Zupka in this post, 
Zupka returning to the chairmanship 
of the Slovak Trade Unions. 
Kliment’s task is to satisfy the ex- 
orbitant demands of the Soviet war 
machine on Czechoslovak heavy in- 
dustry, no matter how much he has 
to bleed light industry. Since the per- 
manent shortage of consumer goods 
has helped consolidate the workers’ 
opposition in the mines and heavy 
industry, he has no enviable task. In 
place of the purged union leaders, 
Kliment is appointing men of his 
own type, pledged to turn the unions 
into conscription centers for heavy 
industry. Resentment that the Com- 
munist unions are instruments of ex- 
ploitation, instead of barriers against 
it, will only be intensified by the new 
press-gang role imposed on them. It 
is quite understandable that under 
these circumstances there should be 
much talk of building up illegal 
unions. 

An equally savage 
against the sullen workers is in prog- 
ress in Hungary, but here the former 
Social Democrats, rather than the 
union leaders, are the targets of abuse. 
In Hungary, the new attacks on the 
workers also began in June and are 
now reaching the zenith. The follow- 
ing Communist definition of social 
(published in Szabad 
Yep of August 5) should be noted 
carefully by every democratic social- 
Ist: 


campaign 


democracy 


“Social democracy is a compro- 
mise entered into with the bour- 
geosie, a negation of the class 
war, a contemptible weakening of 
the working classes. It is an ide- 
ology which mouths hostility to 
capitalism while actually restrain- 
ing the worker from revolutionary 
struggle. It saps faith in the 
power of the working class and 
spreads illusions about the ‘peace- 
ful’ development of society. To 
fight social democracy is the most 
important task in our struggle 
against capitalism.” 


The last sentence must seem 
‘ttange to anyone who has followed 
the Communist thesis of the last four 
es five years, that social democracy 
in the “people’s democracies” was 
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utterly powerless, a putrefying corpse 
needing only speedy burial. That, of 
course, was never true. Democratic 
socialism has always been, and al- 
ways will be, ‘the deadliest foe of 
Communism, since no other party 
appeals for support to the masses 





Tuomas MasaryK—The “proud democratic 
republic” he founded increased general 
welfare; the workers haven’t forgotten. 


of working people with the promise 
to advance their interests at the ex- 
pense of the over-privileged. It is ex- 
tremely embarrassing for the Com- 
munists to admit this; hence their 
lavish public abuse of all other 
groups—Fascists, Catholics, liberals, 
conservatives—while, 
everything is concentrated on under- 
mining the confidence of the masses 
in their trade-union and Social Demo- 
cratic leaders. When, as happened 
this summer in Hungary, the Com- 
munists openly concentrate their fire 
on the Socialists, one is forced to be- 
lieve that the latter have become a 
grave threat to the dictators. 

The Communists themselves have 
issued many warnings to this effect. 
At a meeting of the central committee 
of the Communist party, Martin 


underground, 





Horvath was reported in Népszava 
of June 29 to have said: 

“It is extremely dangerous to 
underestimate the power of social 
democracy . . . just because its 
organization has officially ceased 
to exist. What we have to fight 
among the workers is not some 
bourgeois survival, but concrete 
social democratic ideology.” 

Of unusual importance was the dis- 
closure by other speakers that social 
democracy is making particular head- 
way among young people. A month 
later, the central Communist organ, 
Szabad Nep, wrote: 

“It is not enough to remove 
rightist Socialists from their posts. 
Their ideology must be attacked 
.. . and their nefarious sabotage 
exposed. They draw demagogic 
contrasts between the interests of 
the state and those of the work- 


” 


(In other words, the Socialists are 
pursuing underground their tradi- 
tional role of protecting the workers 
against exploitation by the unscrupu- 
lous employer—in this case, the Com- 
munist state.) 


SEEK WEAPONS 


In their dire need, the Hungarian 
Communists invoke the aid of the 
Great Stalin himself. “In the ninth 
volume of the works of Comrade 
Stalin,” wrote Szabad Nep on July 
16, “we are given a keen weapon to 
employ against social democracy.” 
Among other wild charges which the 
paper levels at the former Social 
Democratic leaders is that they 
“dragged Hungary at Hitler’s heels 
into the Second World War”! 

“The Social Democrats, after a long 
period of quiet, are in action again,” 
warned the Esti Budapest of July 17. 
“At the trade-union elections, our 
sworn enemies, the rightist Social 
Democrats, managed to win the confi- 
dence of the workers,” noted Nép- 
szava on July 26. “Wherever vigi- 
lance ___ relaxes, democracy 
spreads its hostile demagogy,” com- 
plained a local Communist party 
secretary in the same paper on July 
26, adding that the Socialists always 
urged workers to do only the un- 


social 
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SOCIALISTS  conrmz 


avoidable minimum. Socialist influ- 
ence on miners in the Tatabanya 
fields was denounced in Népszava of 
August 16. Many other papers 
charge the Socialists with deliberate 
waste of materials, sabotage, encour- 
agement of slacking and absenteeism, 
and stiff-necked protection of offend- 
ers. “Never,” said Esti Budapest on 
July 7, “must we underestimate the 
tireless activities of the Social Demo- 
crats.” 


REAL PROGRESS 

All this dangerous advertising of 
the Social Democrats cannot be due 
solely to the Communist need of 
changing the of general 
objurgation. It must be due also to 
a real fear of the progress of under- 
ground Socialist propaganda among 
the workers. After all, the latter can- 
not have forgotten that it was not 
the Communists, but the Social Demo- 
crats, sprung from their own ranks, 
who led them in their successful 
battles for improvements in wages 


target 


and social conditions for over a 
century. There may or may not be 
actual sabotage groups of Socialists 
at work; the Communists say there 
are. Possibly there is nothing more 
that what one writer has just called 


“a union of hearts throughout the 
people,” a sort of instinctive conspir- 
acy of the oppressed to damage the 
interests of the oppressors. We need 
no evidence beyond that obligingly 





GOTTWALD: PURGES ALL AROUND 


furnished by the Communists them- 
selves to know that serious damage 
by Social Democrats and trade unions 
is being done, both in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Continental Socialists still complain 
that when their countries were over- 


run by Hitler, the Allies tended to 
rely on monarchist, Catholic or con. 
servative resistance movements and 
to be chary of aiding the Social 
Democratic underground, although 
ready enough to employ individuals 
as “agents.” Socialists fear that the 
same mistake is now being repeated 
in the cold war, especially in Amer. 
ica. 

There are no “agents” for sale 
among the Social Democrats who are 
devoting themselves to the perilous 
task of rescuing the workers from 
Communist oppression, as yesterday 
they sought to rescue them from the 
oppression of Hitler. They cannot be 
hired to work alongside dispossessed 
landowners, ex-Fascists, war crim. 
inals, “patriotic” soldiers of fortune 
and modern crusaders out to restore 
thrones, estates and other perqui- 
sites of the former privileged classes. 
But in their ranks, as the Commv- 
nists in Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
are now testifying, are plenty of po- 
tential allies available for a struggle 
to replace the dead past and the 
deadly present by a future in which 
political and economic conditions 
within each country will be deter- 
mined by the unfettered decision of 
the majority of its inhabitants. 





HEAD LINES 


Rebel tribesmen have answered the Burmese Government’s 
price of $2,100 on the head of their leader by offering 25 cents 


for the capture of Prime Minister U Nu of Burma.—News item. 


A fickle thing, the price that’s placed 


Upon a wanted victim. 


HATS OFF 


Issue of steel combat helmets to rear-area troops who do 
office work has been discontinued by the Army, thus effecting 


a saving of a million dollars annually—News item. 


When massive piles of paper fall 


From lofty filing cases, 


It is a rate, it must be faced, 
Established by a dictum. 


It’s not supply, it’s not demand, 
Or usefulness or beauty, 

That sets the price, paid out of hand, 
Untaxed, and without duty. 


This much at least, devoid of mirth, 
We know is not a boner: 

A head that’s unattached is worth 
But little to its owner. 


There is no helmet now, at all, 
To shield their heads and faces. 


Too solid is the hardwood floor 
For trench and foxhole digging. 
No space permits the chairborne corps 
Evasive zagging, zigging. 


But never fear. A grateful nation 
Won’t hoard its new-gained booty. 

It soon will vote them compensation 
For extra-risky duty. f 


—Richarad Armour 
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Egypt's revolution has left 
the Reds high and dry 


AGUIB 
Spikes 







THE COMMUNISTS 


Cyprus 
IX MONTHS AGO, the Commu- 
Dy aies were a major force in 
Egypt. They were prominent in street 
demonstrations, they had infiltrated 
the Moslem Brotherhood, the Wafd 
youth and other mass organizations. 
They were “the coming force,” and 
thoughtful observers 
phesied that Egypt would go Commu- 
nist in a year or two. 
Now, six months later, Commu- 
nism is no longer a dynamic politi- 


several pro- 


cal force. There has been no physical 
suppression, no bans, no arrests— 
in fact, General Naguib’s regime has 
released many Communists from the 
Huckstep concentration camp where 
they had been interned by Farouk. 
For the first time in years, the Com- 
munists can work almost 
publish newspapers, hold public 
meetings. And yet the party has col- 
lapsed as an effective political force. 


legally. 


Many, if not most, of its members 
have quit; almost the entire “peace” 
movement, as well as other carefully 
built Communist fronts, have col- 
lapsed. How did it happen? 

First, it should be borne in mind 
that the Middle East’s ruling classes 
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By Mark Alexander 


have been, till now, the Communists’ 
best’ friends and a 
source of encouragement to them. 


never-failing 


Outwardly, to be sure, the ruling 
groups were anti-Communist; they 
banned Red parties, closed down Red 
newspapers. Yet their selfish opposi- 
tion to any social reform allowed 
the Communists to pose as a “pro- 
gressive,’ “liberal” force. A consid- 
erable part of the urban middle class 
and intelligentsia (numerically and 
politically the most important group 
in Middle Eastern politics) came to 
believe that the Communists were the 
only reform party. 

In Egypt, the ousting of King 
Farouk, the emergence of the Naguib 
Government, and Naguib’s inaugura- 
tion of vast reforms have taken most 
of the wind out of Communist sails. 
The results have been quite dramatic. 
On July 29, Youssuf Hilmi, a mem- 
ber of the Egyptian CP’s Central 
Committee and the “peace” move- 
ment’s. secretary general, was re- 
leased from a concentration camp. 
along with Fathi Ridvan, one of 
Egypt’s most prominent fellow-travel- 


ers, who was deputy president of the 
“peace” movement. Both men came 
out with declarations in favor of the 
Naguib revolt. A few days later, they 
were followed by the president of the 
“peace” movement, Kamel el Bindari 
—a rich landowner known as the 
“Red Pasha,” since he was Ambas- 
sador to Moscow during the Forties. 
In September, Fathi Ridvan joined 
the Naguib Cabinet as minister with- 
out portfolio in charge of propaganda. 

Most of the other prominent Com- 
munist-fronters followed these big 
guns into the Government camp, and 
defections from the party itself be- 
came alarming. To stem the tide, the 
Communists joined with a number of 
leading anti-Naguib landowners and 
industrialists in an effort to provoke 
industrial unrest. An incident ensued 
at Kafr Dawa, in the course of which 
half a dozen workers and soldiers 
were killed and many more wounded. 
But the Government, which succeed- 
ed in exposing the unholy alliance 
behind this provocation, rose in pres- 
tige, while Communist stock slumped. 

On the propaganda front, too, the 
Communists blundered. During the 
first few days of the Naguib coup. 
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NAGUIB CONTINUED 

they called Naguib a “fascist,” and 
Communist mouthpieces around the 
world, from the Pakistan Times to 
lHumanité of Paris, followed suit. 
This line only stimulated defections. 
Party members asked: Why does the 
party fight the attempt to carry out 
land reforms so long overdue? Why is 
Naguib a “fascist”—did he not re- 
lease the party’s leaders from con- 
centration camps? And why does the 
party wage such an all-out campaign 
against him, when he is so much 
more progressive than Farouk? 

The answer to all these questions 
was obvious, though the Communist 
leadership was hardly in a position 
to give it: Farouk had been Commu- 
nism’s unwitting ally; the new re- 
gime, which seriously intended to 
carry out social reforms, was danger- 
ous. The fact, of course, was that the 
party was less interested in social 
justice than in the struggle against 
the West and an alliance. with the 
Soviet Union. And so, when a new 
government came to power which 
wanted to enact many of the domes- 
tic measures which the party had it- 
self previously embraced, the party 
was forced to unveil its true character 
by denouncing Naguib as “fascist.” 
Even unsophisticated party members 
and fellow-travelers soon realized that 
something was very wrong. 

In September, the remnants of the 
Communist leadership were forced 
to try a new approach. The “fascist” 
line was dropped, and a new front 
established: a “popular socialist 
party” headed by Fathi er Ramle. 
with a mouthpiece called Al Moarada 
(The Opposition). But instead of 
following the official party line, the 
new group showed unmistakable 
signs of independence. Although it 
prodded the Government to carry out 
more extensive reforms, it gave 
Naguib almost unreserved support. 
Ramle, it was recalled, had never 
been a reliable Stalinist. He had 
spent half his life investigating con- 
ditions in the Egyptian villages and 
to improving the lot of the poor 
fellah. He had thought that the Com- 


munists were interested in that task, 
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too, but the party line on the Naguib 
reforms could not fail to disappoint 
him and many of his comrades. 

Early in October, the Communists 
made their last great mistake, which 
seals their fate for the present. In 
the struggle between the new govern- 
ment and the Wafd, the Communists 
supported the Wafd. They aligned 
themselves with all the corrupt old 
landowners and exploiters, the vested 
interests which had been the bitterest 
enemies of reform for years and had 
used the “anti-Western struggle” to 
distract the Egyptian people from 
the need for domestic reform. 

The struggle ended with the arrest 
of many of the leading Wafdists, and 
a temporary standstill in Communist 
activities. Even the most faithful old 
party-liners refused to go any fur- 
ther; they had been maneuvered into 
a completely impossible position. For 
some weeks now, party activities have 
ceased. Probably a “new beginning” 
will be made at some future date; 
new leaders will denounce the “crim- 
inal mistakes” of the old leadership 
and Communism will again try its 
luck in Egypt. But it will have to 
start virtually from scratch. 

It may be too early to draw sweep- 
ing conclusions from the Egyptian 
experience, but certain facts are 
plain. Naguib has given 
Egypt new hope, and his reforms 
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have had repercussions throughout 
the Middle East. He is immensely 
popular now and would get an over. 
whelming majority in a free election, 
Given a popular mandate for a num. 
ber of years, and provided he makes 
no major mistakes, Naguib seems 
certain to put Egypt on the way to 
economic development and _ some 
form of democracy—and this is a lot 
more than can be said about most 
Middle Eastern and Asian countries, 
His regime might now be far re. 
moved from prevailing Western con. 
cepts of democracy, but it seems to 
offer the only route toward democ. 
racy through the chaos and corrup- 
tion now typical of the Middle East. 

Military dictatorship is invariably 
wrong if it is an end in itself, and the 
situation in Syria well illustrates this. 
There, a reactionary and _ inefficient 
colonel has been ruling for many 
months, while the country stagnates 
and popular resentment grows every 
day. But military dictatorship toward 
a definite end, motivated and guided 
by progressive social ideas, might be 
the ultima ratio in the Middle East. 
As Turkey under Kemal Ataturk 
demonstrated, modernization and in- 
dustrialization, the raising of living 
standards and lessening of social in- 
justice can be big, perhaps decisive. 
steps toward democracy. 

Attempts on Naguib’s life are quite 
possible; yet, unlike Ali Razmara of 
Iran and Husni Zaim of Syria, he is 
no indispensable, charismatic Fuehr- 
er, but rather the president of a revo- 
lutionary committee. Perhaps because 
the new regime is not dependent on 
General Naguib’s personality, it is 
more secure than similar Middle 
Eastern regimes of the past. 

Despite all the pitfalls, Egypt ap: 
pears to be on the right road. All 
sixteen political parties which intend 
to compete in the forthcoming elec: 
tion (they will undoubtedly combine 
before long into two or three) de 
clare themselves socialist in theif 
platforms. This might not please some 
Americans, but to anti-Communist 
observers on the spot, it is an e& 
tremely encouraging sign. 
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his By Alastair Hetherington 


Military Correspondent, the Manchester “Guardian” 





ian) OR EUROPEAN defense, the year of Eisenhower was 
ates F a year of astonishing progress. The first year of 
very Ridgway, now at its halfway mark, looks like a year of 
yard frustration and partial failure. That is not the new 
ided Supreme Commander’s fault. Like his predecessor, Ridg- 
t be way can only make the best of the men, money and 
ast. materials which each nation contributes .to his com- 
turk mand. The success of Eisenhower’s year was made pos- 
in- sible because the contributions were doubled and trebled, 
ving and for the first time a coherent defensive force was 
in- knit together. The frustration of Ridgway’s year is that 
ive. the momentum has been lost. The further contributions 
promised at Lisbon in February are not coming forward 
uite as they should, and there is a risk that this military fail- 
, of ing may react on political progress—on the growing co- 
o- operation through the North Atlantic Council and on 
ehr- the prospects of the European Defense Community. 
- Europe’s defenses are being developed in accordance 
- with what General Eisenhower, in an unmetaphysical 
a moment, called his “basic philosophy,” namely that the 
Sng Western nations could not afford large standing armies. 
idle They must, therefore, rely on small active forces backed 
by large reserves. The reservists would remain civilians, 
ap : ' ; og working for industry, farming, commerce and so on, 
Al ae PRES Sas Se See but they could be called out in an emergency. The aim 
end was to make the active force strong enough to withstand 
lee- the first shock of a Soviet attack (if one were ever to 
_ come). It could hold a front long enough to allow mobili- 
de- zation of the reserves. Where it could hold, and for how 
~ long, would depend on its size, but in any event the plan 
on was to make it fit for a stand somewhere in West Ger- 
. many. Both the active force and the reserves must, of 
ex- 


course, be backed by an adequate tactical air force. Air 


Mr. Hetherington's report is reprinted by permission ; ; ; %o Sat 
Sede ee ee power was the third element in Eisenhower’s “phil 
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osophy.” As one of his senior staff officers said not long 
ago: “A strong covering force with strong air power 
above it, and mobilizable reserves that can be brought 
into action at very short notice—and we shall have this 
problem licked.” 

In Eisenhower’s year, a beginning was made with the 
licking. The covering force was created, and by the 
spring it amounted to seventeen or eighteen divisions be- 
tween the Alps and the Baltic. Italy had a further four 
divisions between the Alps and the Adriatic. (There were. 
and are, also small forces in Austria and Berlin, but, 
strictly speaking, they do not come under SHAPE.) Op- 
posite the seventeen or eighteen divisions on the central 
front, the Red Army was believed to have about twenty- 
four divisions in Eastern Germany and Western Poland. 
The Soviet divisions were, however, supposed to be 
rather weaker, not only in luxuries like mobile laundries 
but also in the essential—firepower; so that by the spring 
General Eisenhower had a screen which was numerically 
almost a match for its immediate opposites. Thus the 
Soviet Government, if it were ever to think of mounting 
an offensive, would have to move more troops from 
Russia. If it did, there would be a chance that we should 
hear of it, giving time to mobilize reserves and take 
political action. 


LACK OF RESERVE STRENGTH 


At the end of Eisenhower's year, the reserves were 
simply not there to mobilize. In this and in air power, the 
problem was very far from being licked. Three or four 
French divisions were the only support which SHAPE 
could expect to arrive quickly in an emergency. No other 
force could be expected in less than two months—and 
then the best available would be two or three British 
Territorial divisions. Figures for air power have been 
kept secret; air-force officers are clamlike for once. But 
Supreme Headquarters has never hidden the fact that in 
the air it was weak. Pilots, planes and airfields on the 
Continent have all been scarce. Possibly the number of 
jet fighters and modern medium bombers in service had 


risen above a thousand by the spring, but it was certainly 





For European unity: MP Robert Boothby, Belgium’s Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.), France’s Paul Reynaud. 
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no match for its potential opponents. In deadly contrast 
to 1944 and 1945, the skies would not be ours. 

What of the present and future? The program for this 
year was agreed at the Lisbon conference in February. It 
aimed at strengthening the covering screen, trebling the 
reserves at least, and expanding the air squadrons. The 
famous “fifty divisions and four thousand tactical air. 
craft” announcement was made—and was received, quite 
rightly, with skepticism. Each nation’s share in the total 
has never been specified by SHAPE. It is possible, how. 
ever, to guess the Army figures from statements by na- 
tional ministries and speeches by discreet or indiscreet 
generals. The figures given here are only a guess and 
should be treated as such. 





Ground Divisions (Lisbon Plan) 
1951 1952 1952 
Se ___ Active Active a Reserve 
United States 6 6 2 
Great Britain . 4, 4, 2or3 
France 5 7 5 
Belgium ......... | ) 3 2or3 
Netherlands \ 2or3 2 2 
Others ] 1 1 
17 or 18 23 14 or 16 
Italy ... ah. 4 7 3 
Total . 21 or 22 30 17 or 19 











Numbers, of course, can be misleading. We must also 
ask of each division: Is it fully equipped? Are its men 
fully trained? Is it backed by proper supporting arms 
and services? 

With the British and American active forces, the an- 
swers are fairly satisfactory. The men and weapons are 
ready in Germany. The British contribution, including 
three armored divisions with Centurion tanks, is most 
notable. The Americans have a high proportion of 
regulars, whom they can keep together in units for three 
or four years at a time. Since 1950, they have trained 
hard, living in the open for weeks. Of the “trained on 
beer and women” tradition, not much is left. The British 
Rhine Army has also had a stiff routine, but it does 
suffer from the constant changing of its men as their 
National Service period ends. No sooner is a tank crew 
or infantry platoon knit together into a team than one 
or two of its members are due for demobilization. Every 
unit in the Rhine Army has to be both a training school 
and a fighting force. They do succeed in combining these 
duties, as they have shown in the summer maneuvers last 
year and this. 

(The consequence of cutting Britain’s Nationa! Serv- 
ice period, as former Defense Minister Emmanuel Shin- 
well proposes, would be to make the Rhine Army a train- 
ing force of small fighting value. Nobody likes to take 
young men away from their careers for two whole years, 
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but most are effective soldiers only in the last six or nine 
months. It is true, of course, that the two-year rule is 
“temporary ’—as temporary as the stationing of Ameri- 
can troops in Europe. When the American Army can 
safely go home, Britain can safely cut its National 
Service period.) 

As to British and American reserves, both are doubt- 
ful starters. There are trained forces in the United 
States, but could they be shipped across within thirty 
days? Thirty days is the period within which the first 
reinforcements are supposed to be ready for battle. 
Britain has Territorial divisions, some of which are re- 
serves of the highest quality. But could they be ready 
within thirty days? There is not the slightest chance of it. 
Of course, when Britain first undertook reserve commit- 
ments, long before Lisbon, she hoped to keep some of her 
active Army at home. A war in Korea, terrorism in 
Malaya, and skirmishing at Suez have prevented that. Her 
promise of reserves might still have been kept by a 
reorganization of the Territorial Army, but that has not 
been done and obviously is not going to be done. As it 
is, the Territorial divisions would need at least eight to 
twelve weeks to become fit, and then they would not have 
the latest equipment. Here the cuts in Britain’s rearma- 
ment program come in. The effect of those cuts is, in 
general, obscure, but one consequence is clear. Centurion 
tanks which would have come to the Territorial divisions 
are now to be sold overseas for dollars. On other equip- 
ment, too, the Territorials are short. So Britain fails on 
the reserve part of her Lisbon promise. She is not 
alone in failing. The Continental countries have made a 
great effort to expand their forces, as planned at Lisbon, 
but none seems to be succeeding. Arms, money and men 
are all suffering from what the Americans now call 
“slippage.” The new divisions of the French Army de- 
pend largely on the delivery of American arms. So far, 
the deliveries have been running behind time. American 
tanks of the Patton type—the same tank generation as the 
British Centurion—have been expected ever since last 
year, but they did not begin to arrive in numbers until 
this summer. How many are now coming, and how 
steadily other arms are flowing, one could not tell without 
visiting each new division. 


PRODUCTION FAILURES 


Some of the arms were being produced in Europe, and 
with these also there has been trouble. The most notable 
case is with the French factories which the French Gov- 
ernment hoped would be financed through American “off- 
shore” purchase. The United States Government, how- 
ever, has been unable to finance them, with the result 
that the French Government has had to cut other parts 
of its program to keep these plants going. The cuts may 
not directly affect the French forces this year, but they 
may do damage indirectly. In particular, the disappoint- 
ment and uncertainty over American aid may make the 
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French Government reluctant to extend the period of 
conscript service in the French forces. It may be un- 
willing to take more men away from productive in- 
dustry and agriculture. The extension of service—from 
eighteen months to two years—has been discussed for a 
long time. Without it, the French Army cannot be kept 
at its present strength, because the low birth rate of the 
1930s is diminishing each annual intake. And unless the 
Army is kept up to its present strength, it cannot in- 
crease the number of active and reserve divisions, as 
planned at Lisbon. Still less can it make the further 
growth provisionally planned for 1953. 

The Belgian Government has gone ahead with its plans 
for longer service. The two-year period came into effect 
at the end of July. But, at the time of writing, the Belgian 
Government, faced with a troublesome threat of mutiny 
and the refusal of its neighbors to raise their service 
period at present, has suspended the new system. Unless 
her neighbors change their minds, she is unlikely to 
keep to two years. So she, too, is in danger of failing 
her Lisbon promises, both for active divisions and for 
reserves. 

In air power, four thousand tactical aircraft were the 
target this year. More than a thousand each were said to 
be coming from Britain and the United States, and eight 
hundred from France. In practice, these numbers, great 
as they are, may well be reached. But will the aircraft 
be new? This year, almost all the British fighters are 
bound to be Vampires and Meteors, which are obsoles- 
cent. The new Hunter, Swift and Javelin are not expected 
to reach squadrons before next summer at the soonest— 
and the cuts in Britain’s rearmament program may delay 
them. That will happen if steel and labor are diverted 
from the aircraft industry (especially from making gas 
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turbine engines) to engineering works on exports. Simil- 
arly, the new French Mystére is not likely to reach 
French squadrons until next summer or autumn. Until 
then, they must rely largely on American Thunderjets 
{good but obsolescent) and British Vampires. The Amer- 
ican Air Force is gradually getting new Sabres, but for 
these the European theater necessarily comes second to 
Korea. Next year, of course, the improvement in aircraft 
types and numbers should be immense. All the new 
machines—Sabre, Hunter, Swift, Javelin and Mystére— 
fly close to the speed of sound. All ought to be a match 
for anything the Russians are known to have ready. The 
Red Air Force may, however, produce its own surprises. 

To sum up for this year and next: This autumn, a roll 
call on the ground, based on the Lisbon list, should find 
an almost full muster of active forces, although they may 
be short of equipment and imperfectly trained. A roll 
call of reserves is likely to reveal many absentees. In air 
squadrons, the answer should be “all present,” but, at 
least until next year, many pilots will be flying old planes. 
The improvement in the air next summer should be very 
important. But on the ground there is little hope for 
any improvement. The British, Belgian, French, Italian 
and Netherlands armies seem to have stretched them- 
selves to the limit at present. Without some uncovenanted 
gain—an end to the Indo-Chinese war, or peace in 
Malaya, or a sudden willingness on the Continent to 
accept two-year conscription, or a great change of heart 
in Congress about foreign aid—the growth of Western 
defenses will go slower and slower. The momentum lost 
this year will mean that progress stops toward the end 
of next year. Our effort then will go into keeping arms 
and armed forces at the level they have reached. But 
many things can happen before next autumn. 


EUROPEAN ARMY WOULD HELP 


One would be creation of the European Defense Com- 
munity. That would bring with it hope of added strength 
for the active forces and for the reserves. The mere fact 
of creating a European Army will not, of course, 
strengthen our defenses. The contingents contributed to 
it by France, Italy and the Benelux countries will simply 
be the contingents they now contribute to SHAPE. Those 
contingents can grow only if their countries are prepared 
to put more men into them, pay more for them, and give 
them better weapons. The European Army will not 
magically lift anyone’s burden. The only wonder it may 
work is—because it is evidence that Europe is uniting— 
that it may spur some people in Europe to greater effort 
than they would make for national aims and that it will 
warm the feelings of Congress. Materially, the important 
gain from the European Defense Community is that it 
will bring in a new nation—Western Germany. That 
is its whole purpose. But for the need to gather a con- 
tribution from Germany, without raising German na- 
tional forces, there would have been no European Army 


and no European Air Force. If the . ropean Defense 
Treaty does come into effect by the end of this year, the 
first German active divisions should be ready by the 
summer of 1954. In practice, they are not likely to num. 
ber more than six or seven at first, in spite of all that has 
been said in Washington, Paris and Bonn. The prudent 
planners at SHAPE certainly do not count on more. 
The total might perhaps reach twelve by 1956. and in 
1957 the first few reserve divisions should be formed. 

There have been many doubts about whether, mili- 
tarily, the European Army could work. In its final form, 
there seems no reason why it should not. The treaty 
leaves the European Defense Commissioners plenty of 
latitude, and there need be nothing rigid in the new or- 
ganization. There is, for example, no need to form every 
army corps exactly of one German, one French and one 
other division; the system can be varied at will. The 
Italians will probably keep most of their forces for de- 
fending Italy, and the French may keep one or two com- 
plete French corps to cover the sector north of the Alps. 
where the French frontier is farthest east. The greatest 
obstacle to European operations will be language. There 
have also been doubts whether, politically, the European 
Army can be kept under civilian control. That depends 
on the Council of Ministers and the Parliamentary As- 
sembly above the Commissioners; they will have to as- 
sert themselves. At present, it looks as if every national 
contingent would, when in doubt, take orders from its 
national government in preference to anybody else. 

Can the available forces defend Western Europe? The 
short answer is: “At present, no; given all that has been 
promised and something more, perhaps yes.” With 
twenty divisions or so, backed by only a handful of 
reserves, the best that could be expected would be one 
short stand. If attacked by the full weight of the Red 
Army—and, after all, no attack is conceivable from an) 
other quarter—the active force would have to fall back. 
and fall back a long way. It could put up a stiff fight: 
that is the great difference from 1950, when the Red 
Army could have marched to the Channel almost un- 
opposed. Now there would be a fight, although within a 
month the T-34s would be rolling through Paris. 

But if the screen could hold for the best part of a 
month, and if the reserves ready within that period were 
not merely five or fifteen divisions but twenty or thirty. 
what then? Then there would be a fair chance for West: 
ern Europe. In the early stages, deep penetration by the 
attacking army could not be prevented. That has to be 
accepted, grim as it is for people living in Western Ger- 
many; there is no alternative. Defensive theory today is 
based on “strongpoints” which are self-contained, and 
between those strongpoints penetration is accepted, even 
welcomed for the opportunity of trapping the enemy 
which it offers. The penetration might reach as far 4s 
the Rhine—perhaps across it at one or two points. 
Militarily, that does not matter so long as counter-attacks 
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are launched. Given the certainty that reserves are getting 
ready behind them, the active forces can concentrate on 
fighting such an action. But they cannot fight it with 
only twenty divisions on the whole front between the 
Alps and the Baltic. With thirty, perhaps. In Eisenhower’s 
time, that was mentioned as the minimum. 

With that strength, the active force can also exploit 
two other great advantages which the West has (or 
should have). One is skill in generalship. Often in war 
an inferior force, well led, has won—as in the German 
offensive of 1940, or in the first British defense of 
Alamein. The tactical problems on the central front in 
Germany would be fearful; or, seen another way, they 
would be a challenge to Allied generals who showed high 
promise in 1943-45. The quality of Allied generalship 
ought to be well above the Russian standard. The sec- 





“Generalship is a Western asset”—Lord Montgomery (left) and 
General Speidel, who'll probably lead NATO’s German units. 


ond great advantage is in new weapons. Atomic artillery 
and high-speed minelayers on land may be mentioned. 
Neither, so far as is known, is available yet to SHAPE, 
but both should be supplied soon, Neither will be of the 
slightest use unless employed from a firm base. But if 
the Allied forces are built up until strong enough to pro- 
vide that base, then they can benefit enormously from 
the new weapons. 

For effective defense, then, the aim would have to be 
thirty active divisions (thirty-five with Italy), twenty or 
thirty reserve divisions (thirty to thirty-eight with Italy), 
and a tactical air force of 5,000 or 6,000 modern planes. 
The whole of this calculation is, of course, very rough 
and ready. As Mr. Churchill has said, no one can settle 
battles before they are fought. The figures given err, if 
anything, on the short side. Yet these figures are above 
the Lisbon totals, and the Lisbon program is not going 
to be fulfilled this year. With the loss of momentum in 
Western rearmament, there seems, at present, very little 
likelihood of its being fulfilled next year or the year after. 
Creation of the European Army should bring some im- 
provement. Here, however, comes the first political result 
of the slowing down, as mentioned at the beginning: The 
Partial failure of the Lisbon plan may kill the European 
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Army. It may do so because the French National As- 
sembly, seeing that France is not going to be so strong 
as she expected, will fear that Germany would dominate 
the European Defense Community. (Of course, this is 
not the only threat to EDC.) If the European program 
is dropped, the shock may spread; Congress, seeing that 
the Europeans are not uniting, may be less disposed to 
give them dollars. 

Another political consequence of the Lisbon failure 
may be to undermine cooperation through the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Before the February con- 
ference, for four months, the “Three Wise Men” had 
worked at a dual task. They had balanced military re- 
quirements against economic possibilities, and they had 
divided the economic and military burdens among the 
North Atlantic nations as equitably as they could. Their 
inquest into national affairs was searching, and it was 
something that sovereign nations have never submitted 
to before. At Lisbon, their recommendations, although 
disputed on some points, were accepted. Each nation 
substantially undertook the share they had allotted to it. 
Had they all gone on to fulfill their promises, the whole 
experiment would have been an astonishing success in 
international cooperation—almost a revolution. In the 
event individual nations, one by one, have fallen away 
from their pledges. Britain has not prepared her reserve 
army and has cut her production program; France also 
has cut her program and is not likely to lengthen 
her conscription period; Belgium is in trouble over the 
two-year service, and so on. 
worried about money. 


Everyone, at root, is 
Perhaps we should not be too 
disappointed at these failings, and possibly the knowl- 
edge that they have failed will spur the nations to be as 
cooperative as they can in the North Atlantic Council. 
But can the experiment be repeated? The sharing of 
burdens, the work of the “Three Wise Men,” was to have 
become an annual fixture. After the failure of the first 
experiment, it will not be so easy to try again. 

This article has given necessarily a rather gloomy pic- 
ture. The success of Eisenhower’s year came because the 
nations were waiting for his lead; the contributions to 
his command were being prepared before he arrived, and 
he reaped the fruit of the first effort in rearmament. 
General Ridgway has suffered because, after the first 
effort, the various countries are finding the cost of arms 
still higher than they expected. As a result, rearmament 
may be stopped at or near its present level; that implies 
a gamble on the possibility that a small force would be 
sufficient to deter the Soviet Government in all circum- 
stances. With so many unknown factors in Soviet 
policy, and with Russia piling up her own atomic bombs, 
it is a risky gamble. An alternative is to pay the extra 
cost—to make Western Europe defensible. The ef ort 
needed to pay the cost is great. Yet, after the astonish- 
ingly good start made last year, it is an effort whicli 
should not be beyond us. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE IMPENDING ELECTION is the 
} od thing to write about in late 
October of a Presidential year. Let’s 
start with a few indisputable facts. 
pass on to basic trends of the cam- 
paign and end with a speculative 
and probably worthless guess as to 
how the Electoral College will look 
when the last returns are counted. 

The safest way to discuss this elec- 
tion is to say that it is unpredictable. 
This is true not only because almost 
every would-be prophet, this writer 
included, fell flat on his face in 1948, 
but because there are two new ele- 
ments in the 1952 sweepstakes. 

One of these is the selection by 
the Republicans of a candidate who 
is not a professional politician, whose 
personality has an appeal of unde- 
termined strength beyond the posi- 
tions he takes on political issues. The 
other new element is the generally 
the first 
time in American history, the num- 
ber of ballots cast is likely to be well 
over fifty million. (It was about 49.5 
million in 1940, only 49 million in 
1948.) Now whether a majority of 


heavy registration. For 


the several million new voters are 
eager for a “change” or determined 
not to “let them take it away” is 
something on which there is much 
speculation, but little hard fact. 
Truman’s plurality over Dewey in 
popular votes was about two million. 
but one must also count a million 
Dixiecrat votes for Strom Thurmond 
and about the same number of Pro- 
gressive votes for Henry Wallace. 
There is no Dixiecrat ticket this 
year, and the Progressives will be 
down to a hard core of Communist 
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Prediction: lke 283 
Stevenson 248 


sympathizers; 250,000 would seem to 
be a liberal estimate of their vote. 

That means that Eisenhower starts 
with a handicap of four million votes. 
He must, then, win over some two 
million former Democratic or States’ 
Rights votes and get a majority of 
the new voters—a tall order, but not 
an impossible one for Eisenhower. 

There are other Republican assets 
this year. The issues of corruption 
in the Federal bureaucracy and of 
softness toward Communist infiltra- 
tion have been widely publicized. 
Dewey waged his 1948 campaign on 
the mistaken assumption that victory 
was in the bag, and he proceeded to 
utter a series of meaningless gen- 
eralities, not calculated to offend 
anyone but also calculated to put 
any normal audience to sleep. Warned 
by adversity, the Republicans this 
year are not leaving the slugging ex- 
clusively to Harry Truman. Stunts 
like the Senatorial “truth squad” 
hot on Truman’s whistle-stop traces 
and Nixon brandishing a copy of a 
document stolen by Alger Hiss may 
offend the fastidious, but may also 
pay off in votes. 

On the other hand, Stevenson has 
one advantage which, in the opinion 
of many, goes far to explain Tru- 
man’s election in 1948, “Times are 
good,” in the sense that money wages 
and farm prices are high and jobs 
are easy to get. The other side of the 
coin is that living costs are high. 
taxes are higher than during the war 
and many groups have not shared in 
the prosperity. Still, voters are more 
apt to seek change when there is a 
heavy shadow of unemployment than 





when the country is basking in the 
glow of an inflationary boom, even 
though many Americans are wonder. 
ing if this boom can go on forever 
and what will happen if it stops. 

Moreover, Eisenhower has exper. 
ienced coalition trouble, losing favor 
with some of his original supporters 
because of his friendly agreement 
with Taft and his endorsement of 
such Senatorial candidates as Mc. 
Carthy and Jenner. (In my own opin- 
ion, Eisenhower would have lost 
more votes, especially in the Midwest, 
if he had ignored Taft and tried to 
read McCarthy and Jenner out of 
the party.) 

Although predicting the outcome 
of this election is like trying to write 
in shifting sand, that happens to be 
one of my pet addictions. And so 
my guess is that Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal appeal, plus some of the vul- 
nerable spots in the Truman record, 
will elect the General by a narrow 
margin, 283 electoral votes to 248. 

I reach this conclusion on the as- 
sumption that Eisenhower will sweep 
the Midwestern states and most of 
the North Atlantic states, carry 
California, at least break even in the 
Mountain States, and dent the Solid 
South in Florida and Virginia. | 
count for Stevenson the rest of the 
Southern and border states, plus New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Minnesota, Washington, Montana 
and Arizona. 

This is all guesswork and could 
be knocked into a cocked hat as the 
ballots are counted. Maybe the com- 
bination of Eisenhower’s personal 
popularity with dissatisfaction about 
Administration policy on China, 
Korea and fifth columnists will not be 
as potent in the Middle West or in 
California as I think it will. Maybe 
the Negro vote will prove an Achilles 
Heel for Eisenhower. It is also pos- 
sible that, in a national tidal wave. 
the General would carry New York 
and such Southern states as Texas 
and Louisiana. But there will doubt- 
less be plenty of reasons for correc: 
tion and re-examination when the 
last key state’s returns are in. 
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Aiken: Reality Has Many Levels 


Ushant: An Essay. 


By Conrad Aiken. 


Duell, Sloan-Little, Brown. 365 pp. $4.50. 


CALL IT AN ESSAY or an autobiog- 
raphical narrative or whatever you 
will, Ushant contains pages of remin- 
iscence that are pure magic: the 
Savannah of Aiken’s early boyhood 
and the Cambridge and the New Bed- 
ford in which, after the tragic and 
no doubt traumatic death of his par- 
ents, he spent his later youth. There 
is a wonderful gallery of relatives— 
the Beloved Uncle and the Frighten- 
ed Uncle, the Wild Cousin and the 
Beautiful Cousin, Aunt Jean, Cousin 
Maud, the grandmother, and so many 
others. Then there is the Harvard 
he knew—a Harvard running over 
with genius, as it seems now. He fled 
from Harvard, because he had been 
chosen class poet, but returned and 
took his degree a year later, and, 
just forty years ago, entered upon 
his career as poet and man of letters. 

Of that career there are exciting 
glimpses, reminding us of what J. B. 
Yeats was just then saying: “The 
fiddles are tuning up as it were all 
over America.” We hear the fiddles 
as Aiken talks with T. S. Eliot and 
Ezra Pound and John Gould Fletcher 
and all the other eager young men, 
and we feel the air vibrating with 
creative promise. Women figure in 
the story, three of them wives, and 
innumerable trips across the Atlantic, 
and perhaps there is more about the 
women and the trips than there is 
about the books that Aiken wrote; 
but this nonetheless, and pre-em- 
inently, is a story of the creative 
life. 

But if you expect the story to be 
set forth explicitly and in chronologi- 
cal order, you will be disappointed, 
if not enraged. To begin with, the 
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narration is in the third person, with 
Aiken calling himself D., and all the 
characters are more or less faintly 
disguised: T. S. Eliot, for example, 
is the Tsetse, an amusing pun with 
a touch of malice in it; Fletcher is 
the farouche John; Pound is Rabbi 
Ben Ezra. And the order is anything 
but chronological. The book begins 
with D. on a recently converted troop 
ship, voyaging to England just after 
the Second World War; and we have 
his observations and his memories 
and, of course, his dreams, and there- 
after the book is constantly moving 
backward and forward in time. 

Why does Aiken tell the story this 
way? He says often enough, though 
in passages too long to quote in full. 
The book is “a breaking-down of 
reality into its so many and so de- 
ceptive levels, one under another, 
one behind another, as if one were 
peeling off the seven or eight layers 
of time, and language, and meaning, 
in a thousand-year-old palimpsest— 
the personalities and the situations 
alike altering as the light upon them 
altered.” 

It is, he says, a story without story, 
“unless, as perhaps one should, one 
could agree that the pursuit of this 
particular sort of Moby Dick (or 
should one rather call it a Snark), 
this subliminal of subliminals in con- 
sciousness, the slipperiest of element- 
als shaping itself again and again 
for a split second, and then lost, and 
never, when it thus reappeared (only 
to vanish), looking quite the same— 
unless one agreed that this pursuit 
was possibly the most essential of 
dramas, the very stuff itself of 
drama, since that pursuit is the cen- 
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tral undeviating concern of every 
living individual human being.” 

The mystery of the self, of course, 
has always been Aiken’s preoccupa- 
tion, in all his longer poems and 
in most of his novels and stories. In 
a variety of guises, as Forslin and 
Senlin and Punch and Festus, as 
John Deth and Osiris Jones, as the 
Demarest of Blue Voyage, he has 
celebrated that mystery, despaired 
over it, wrestled with it. Now at last, 
he is frankly—or almost frankly— 
concerned with Conrad Aiken; and 
candor is, as he sees it, his great 
weapon. He damns himself for fail- 
ures of candor in the past, for in- 
stance in Blue Voyage: “Comprom- 
ises, compromises—again and again 
that telltale cowardly compromise, 
the failure to excavate the core of the 
pain in its entirety, to tell the whole 
truth, and all for the sake of keeping 
up appearances.” And if the whole 
truth can’t be told, ever, in Ushant 
at least he holds back nothing out 
of pride or fear. 

His candor is impressive, but if 
Ushant is the most successful of all 
his many voyages of self-exploration, 
there are also other reasons. What 
one feels is that Aiken has really 
found himself—if not in his own 
metaphysical sense, then in the more 
usual sense of that phrase; that is, 
has come to terms with himself, with 
his weaknesses and follies and every- 
thing else that makes him what he is, 
and consequently has come to terms 
with other people. One feels a new 
assurance in the style, always so 
fabulously rich but here controlled 
as well, There is humor in the book, 
too, and a warmth of human feeling, 
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especially marked in the accounts of 
his cabin mates. 

It is a book that ought to be read 
many times, and it reminds us how 
much of Aiken there is that deserves 
reading and re-reading. It is not 
quite true that he has been neglected, 


but when one thinks of the adulation 
that has been lavished on T. S. Eliot, 
who is a better poet but not that 
much better, one feels that Aiken has 
had a bad time of it. If Aiken, as 
I feel, is not the equal of Eliot or 
some other living poets, he has great 


gifts; and we are not so generously 
endowed with greatly gifted poets 
that we can afford not to be getting 
from him what he has to give. He 
ought to be read and enjoyed and 
thought about and written about, and 
perhaps now he will be. 





From Horse-and-Buggy to TV 


The Big Change: America Transforms Itself, 1900-1950. 


By Frederick Lewis Allen. 
Harper. 308 pp. $3.50. 


THIS BOOK is going to be greeted 
with loud huzzas. Bernard De Voto’s 
dustjacket praise strikes what I sus- 
pect will be the keynote of reviews 
and publicity in the New York Times, 
the Luce publications and, indeed, 
most of our widely-read journals: 
“The importance of what [Mr. Allen] 
has to say must be stressed. . . . It’s 
a necessary book, one that we had 
to have. | hope that ten million 
. . The book sets 
itself against the currently fashion- 


people read it. . 


able literary despair and describes 
the bases for belief in the future 
which unstampeded and _ informed 
minds hold firmly to.” The Book-of- 
the-Month Club will no doubt recom- 
mend it to its unstampeded members 
in much the same way—here, at last. 
is the happy truth about America. 
The book is nowhere near as good 
as the puffs will make it sound. But it 
is not as bad as skeptical New Leap- 
ER readers might guess from the 
choral chants. De Voto is half right 
when he calls it “a necessary book”: 
It is half of a book that we need. 
But it will be 
people. It is a good book for you 
and me and our friends, for “in- 


read by the wrong 


tellectuals” who occasionally are too 
fascinated with the sound of their 
gloomy abstractions to bother with 
simple realities. But I fear the effect 
it may have on Luce readers, who 
will probably be just the ones to 
reach for this sweet. 

First a few descriptive words. Mr. 
Allen pictures the America of 1900 
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with all his usual impressionistic 
charm. He evokes skilfully our nos- 
talgia for the horse-and-buggy days 
that seemed so comfortable and se- 
cure to the old middle class. Then he 
takes us into the mansions of Tuxedo 
and the banquet halls of Sherry’s, 
and, for sharp contrast, across the 
tracks to the slums, company towns 
and sharecroppers’ shacks, where the 
huge majority of the people existed 
on average earnings of $400 to $500 
a year. He shows us a country that, 
for all its quiet maple-shaded streets, 
seemed about to be polarized into 
greedy, lavish, oppressive haves, and 
greedy, impoverished, revolutionary 
have-nots. 

Next he describes how the impend- 
ing change turned out to be for the 
better, not the worse: through “the 
revolt of the American conscience,” 
“the dynamic logic of mass produc- 
tion,’ “the automobile revolution,” 
and so on. The cataclysmic expecta- 
tions of the old Right and the old 
Left proved unfounded. Today we 
have a “new America,” marked 
chiefly by three happy developments: 
(1) Americans are inconceivably bet- 
ter off materially, and the gain in 
real wealth has been widely spread 
over the whole population. (2) Amer- 
icans have learned to use their public 
and private institutions pragmatically 
as means of improving the general 
social welfare. They have learned 
“the benefits of continual, cooper- 
ative, experimental, untheoretical 
change.” (3) With “the all-American 


standard of living” has come an all- 
American standard of behavior. 
American society has been greatly 
democratized, largely through “the 
cult of informality”: Off duty, work- 
ers and stenographers are scarcely 
distinguishable from their employers 
or their employers’ wives; labor 
and business leaders call 
each other by their first names. 

But, says Mr. Allen, most of us 
don’t recognize _ this 
change. Conventional radicals think 
in outdated stereotypes of sweat: 
shops, company police and tear gas, 
Okies and vigilantes, and the class 
struggle 
conservatives continue to look at the 
other side of that stereotyped coin, 
grow apoplectic at thoughts of creep- 
ing socialism, and see the same old 
class struggle in slightly altered 
guise. Thus we fail to have a suitable 
optimism, and we fail to see our new 
problems in the proper perspectives. 

So far so good. Mr. Allen is right 
and says many things that need say- 
ing. But, though optimism is desir- 
able, complacency is dangerous. | 
don’t think that Mr. Allen is himself 
complacent or that he wants his read- 
ers to be. But, in his eagerness to 
please the yea-sayers, he has arranged 
his material in such a way as to en- 
courage complacency, even smugness. 
He discourages old critical ways of 
thinking without encouraging new 
criticisms or new thoughts. 

What, then, is the missing half of 
his book, the half that would have 
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sufficiently 


in general. Conventional 
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saved it from indictment for com- 
placency (and probably from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club)? It is the 
part that would have gone on, after 
the essential points about the good 
big change, to consider the serious 
problems that persist despite the 
change, and the problems that have 
arisen precisely because of it. 

Some of these Mr. Allen does 
bring up, only to dismiss them rather 
casually and cavalierly. Take, for ex- 
ample, his treatment of the standard 
plaint that material progress has 
stifled the non-material aspects of 
our culture. He gives first a perfectly 
fair exposition of the argument that 
American culture squeezes out the 
first-rate and encourages only the 
stale, flat, insipid—and profitable. In 
rebuttal, he asks us to look at the 
many excellent books on our best- 
seller lists, at the huge membership 
of our book clubs, at sales of paper- 
bound editions of Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Norman Mailer, Ruth Bene- 
dict and Homer. Look also, he says, 
at the facts and figures that demon- 
strate the increased interest in art 
and (an “astonishing  spectacle’’) 
music. We cannot gainsay Mr. Allen’s 
facts; comic books and movie spec- 
tacles are not the whole of our cul- 
ture. We might even agree with his 
italicized conclusion: “This is some- 
ing new; there has never been any- 
think like it before.” 

But if it is new, is it good enough? 
How far do the 
Homers go in counterbalancing the 
dusty covers and lusty contents of the 
paperbounds:; how often have we 
switched off the radio or TV in de- 
spair, or tried in vain (outside New 
York City) to find at a movie some- 
thing other than legshows or West- 
ems or Kettles? Mr. Allen recog- 
nizes the paperbound covers—but 
note how he undercuts his mention 
of them: “the publishers of such 
wares have learned, as one cynic puts 
it [my italics], that you can sell 
almost anything adorned on the 
cover with a picture connoting sex 
or violence.” Mr. Allen paints in 
the grays of the American culture, 
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but he reduces them to shadows al- 
most completely obscured by the 
many bright colors. 

He treats other crucial problems 
in much the same way. The chapter, 
“Corporations, New Style,” explains 
how greatly business practices and 
businessmen of 1950 differ from 
their rugged 1900 forebears. He re- 
ports Peter Drucker’s assertion that 
many young businessmen 
learned that “in the long run, . . 
‘No policy is likely to benefit the 
business itself unless it also benefits 
Though he does not 
say that all businessmen have learned 
this or that many act upon it in 
short or long runs, it takes careful 
reading of a long sentence to recog- 
nize how neatly this nice quotation 
is qualified. The chapter ends with 
the unexceptionable statement that 
the “corporation has come a long 
way, but there is still much unfinished 
business ahead of it.” What sticks in 
our minds after reading the chapter 
is the long way the corporation has 
come, not the unfinished business 
ahead. 

Take a few other problems. To 
those who maintain “that basketball 
scandals and football scandals and 
teenage holdup gangs and official 
corruption in Washington were all 
signs of a widespread ethical decay,” 
he replies: “This conclusion was and 
is of doubtful validity.” He con- 
tinues: “as I think of the people | 
have actually known over a long per- 
iod of time, I detect no general de- 
terioration of the conscience.” Diffi- 
cult questions about the incidence 
and significance of juvenile or adult 
delinquency cannot be answered so 
easily. 

He discusses the Negro problem 
quite fully, describing the very real 
advances made in the political and 
economic, and even sucial, status of 


have 
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Negroes without for a moment imply- 
ing that the battle for equality has 
been won. But the book contains 
only one passing mention of anti- 
Semitism, and no reference I[ can re- 
call to either anti-Catholicism or 
Catholic anti-Protestantism. He de- 


plores scapegoat-hunting, cites Mc- 
Carthyism and MacArthurism as 
tapping a “wellspring of poison,” 
and alludes to the fears besetting 
many school and college teachers; 
but he aliows less than four pages 
for this problem. Nor does he 
dramatize these or the other unpleas- 
ant aspects of America by giving the 
specific evidence—like, in this in- 
stance, the Goslin affair in Pasadena, 
or the book-burning in Oklahoma— 
as he does the developments showing 
the health of our society. Instead, he 
concludes that our basic good humor 
was attested to by the way popular 
attention turned readily from Mac- 
Arthur to the Dodgers and the 
Giants. I do not wish to imply that he 
should have written only of our 
troubles in the alarmist fashion of 
something like the Nation’s “How 
Free Is Free?”; but it seems to me 
that, in his eagerness to be anti- 
alarmist, he comes close to quietism. 

Finally, he disregards completely 
some of our most difficult and vital 
problems. Granted Americans are 
richer, healthier, possibly more cul- 
tured than before, are they happier 
or better or wiser? Is our society 
actually more viable? Has our in- 
creased equality brought with it a 
complacent acceptance of things-as- 
they-are; has the old success drive, 
with all its dangers, given way to a 
vapid apathy? (I recall a not un- 
typical comment by a student to the 
effect that democracy meant to him 
simply the opportunity to make a 
satisfactory living and raise a family 
and not have to be concerned with 
the Government.) Do the people par- 
ticipate actively and _ intelligently 
enough in political decisions for us 
to conclude that our democracy op- 
erates satisfactorily? How many 
Americans find in their work the sort 
of satisfaction that they must if they 
are to develop fully as human be- 
ings—or does the Marxian analysis 
of the alienation of the industrial 
worker apply also to our new middle 
class? Are the anxieties and tensions 
that result from the personal rela- 
tions inside and outside business less 
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galling than the insecurities of old- 
fashioned business competition? 

In short, does not the complex in- 
terdependence of our urban indus- 
trial world give rise to new prob- 
lems that demand serious considera- 
If Mr. Allen had not leaned 
so heavily on “sophisticated con- 
servatives” like Drucker, Galbraith 
and the Fortune writers for his re- 


tion? 


visionist analysis of contemporary 
society, but had paid some attention 
different 
such as Erich Fromm, David Ries- 
man and C, Wright Mills, he might 


have asked more searching questions 


to revisionists of a sort. 


and given us a book describing the 
big change in more appositely modu- 
lated colors. 

Yet more immediately vital are the 
many questions about our struggle 
with Russia. In one of his many fine 
passages, Mr. Allen touches on this: 

“Tt is time we realize that when 
we battle against communism, we 
are battling against the past, not 
against the future. It is time, too, 
we rid ourselves of the notion that 
the direction of change at home 
is toward socialism or commu- 
nism, and that therefore loyal 

Americans must stand pat.” 

But he says no more about our ter- 
rible failure to offer the free world 
inspired leadership. 

Mr. Allen shows how far we have 
gone to solve what to Henry George 
was “the great enigma of our times”: 
“the association of poverty with 
progress.” But he fails to show how 
different is the enigma of our times: 
the association of apathy with prog- 
ress. De Yoto rightly commends the 
book for decrying “the currently 
fashionable literary despair,” but 
when he says that it “describes the 
bases for belief in 1e future,” he 
offers us new grounds for despair. 
This book contains neither the sharp 
criticisms nor the hopeful dreams 
that characterized our great demo- 
cratic prophets. Jefferson, Emerson, 
Whitman, Lincoln, George—all of 
them knew that where there is no 
vision, the people perish. Mr. Allen 
may know it, too, but his readers 
will never learn it from this book. 
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Prescription for Maturity 


Great Enterprise. 
By H. A. Overstreet. 
Norton. 332 pp. $3.50. 


FOR THE MOST PART, Great Enter. 
prise is a repeat performance of the 
earlier best-seller, The Mature Mind. 
In that book, H. A. Overstreet de- 
veloped a concept of psychological 
maturity, applied it to our culture. 
found it hopelessly immature, and 
supposedly told us how we can act 
maturely. Much of this new book is 
devoted to exploring the psychologi- 
cal equipment necessary for acting 
maturely. 

The author’s thesis now is centered 
Karl “field 
theory” of personality: The individ- 
ual is neither a statistical integer nor 
an isolated physiologic entity, but an 
organizing force in a field of forces. 
Thus the key is relating ourseives to 
world—the great enterprise; 
growing outward in order to grow 
inward. Overstreet sees five barriers 
to this: unrealistic estimates of our- 
selves; 


around Menninger’s 


our 


unrealistic estimates of 


others; egocentrism; false concep- 
tions of authority; and too-meager 
conceptions of the potentialities of 
life. Besides guarding against these, 
we need knowledge for action, in- 
volvement in situations, imagination, 
a sense of equality and responsive- 
ness. No one will quarrel with this, 
and this much of Great Enterprise 
turns out to be the same comfortable 
and safe tour through some simple 
but important aspects of modern 
psychology—and it will have the 
same virtue of popularizing its view- 
point. 

But modern knowledge points to 
the deep-rooted character of imma- 
turity, as the author is aware. So, 
throughout much of the book, one 
must make the reservation that his 
prevailing enthusiasm is, really, ir- 
responsible. Listen to this: “The 
number one spiritual question of the 
day is,” he agrees with Menninger: 
“How can we encourage love and 
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diminish hate.” This he applauds as 
the test with which we now have to 
“confiderttly challenge” all secular 
institutions and activities: Do they 
promote love and diminish hate? 
And for the individual who asks this 
question, he gives one “clear” an. 
swer: “we do it by pursuing the ideal 
values that are the stuff out of which 
the living universe is made.” These 
are the “pillar of cloud by night and 
of fire by day” under whose guidance 
we go forever forward, “trying to 
create among us the better and the 
still better.” 

Perhaps he feels he must ignore 
the implications of his own material 
to make the psychological point of 
view palatable and the book success. 
ful. But the uplifting poetry only 
tends to negate the real critical an- 
alysis. The book abounds with pre: 
cepts, many vaguely contradictory, 
most of them obvious, and very few 
apt to affect the behavior of any 
reader. All good advice, but the kind 
that tends to produce the warm glow 
of self-satisfaction, or that will only 
be given to others, not applied to one: 
self. However, two exceptions should 
be noted (both significantly lacking 
in The Mature Mind) that rise above 
this comfortable level and _ might 
prove effective; these are the dis 
cussions of the value of psycho 
therapy and the importance of child 
hood and, hence, child-rearing in 
personality formation. 

In the last third of the book, how: 
ever, there is a shift in perspective, 
and a quickening of interest for this 
reviewer. The Mature Mind had an 
easy criticism of ad men, big bus: 
ness, movies, radio and so forth, and 
might only elicit a smug and righte 
ous response. But in Great Enterprise, 
Overstreet takes us into a world of 
political and social realities where 
criticism carries disquieting implic® 
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ions for action, behavior and invariably makes his points telling. . revealing or unnerving discussions 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


wo sTURDY sONS of the British 
ta have come to Broadway, 
three days apart, both in new dress. 
One of them—the Gilbert and Sul- 
represented by a 


livan team—is 


fresh and irresistible production of 
The Mikado'; the other—the late 
but lively Bernard Shaw—by a tem- 
pestuous and thundering piece of 
overacting in The Millionaire.’ 
Katharine Hepburn turns Shaw’s 
moneyed lady into a roaring ter- 
magant. When she enters a room, 
those in it back away. When she sits 
on a chair, it crashes. She talks, she 
postures, she moves—fortissimo cres- 
She acts, truth to tell, as 
though she were playing a chamber- 
maid playing a tyrant queen. The 
swagger, the braggadocio, the thun- 
der are all there. The majesty, the 


cendo. 


sense of inner power, of electricity 
beyond the thunder, are lacking. This 
is one Katharine whose shrewishness 
is untamed. 

At one point in the play, the mil- 
lionairess mockingly tells of the time 
her husband tried to sing. He had 
bribed the management to let him 
on the stage; the audience hooted 
and booed, but you couldn’t hear 
their scorn for his roaring. Katharine 
Hepburn’s roaring kept her audience 
cowed, 

Shaw’s play itself is a clever 
trifle, with less penetrating talk than 
is usual in his dramas. Through the 
millionairess, he seems to be press- 
ing the point that money makes more 
1. S. M. Chartock’s Gilbert and Sullivan Company. 

In a repertoire of the comic operas. At the 


Mark Hellinger Theater. 


2. The Millionairess. By Bernard Shaw. Presented 


by the Theater Guild, in association with H. M. 
Tennent. At the Shubert Theater. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Sound and Fury 
By Hepburn 


money—to him that hath shall be 
given. But also, to him that desireth 
shall it come: Starting from scratch, 
the millionairess turns a sweatshop 
into an industrial combine, then gets 
a job as a kitchenmaid and takes 
over a hotel. Offsetting her ideas and 
her example, however, the calm in- 
difference of the Egyptian doctor sug- 
gests that the ultimate defense against 
the money-makers and the power- 
grabbers may be something as simple 
as love of one’s fellow man. Shaw 
never really strays far from the 
Bible. 

Several members of the cast of 
The Millionairess try with a suave 
performance to help Shaw along, but 
they and the dramatist alike are 
drowned in the torrent of Katharine 
Hepburn. 


YUM YUM & CO. 


There is a ripple of constant mer- 
riment in the new company gathered 
around Martyn Green of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan productions. Mr. Green, 
who has just published his autobiog- 
raphy, Here’s a How-De-Do (title 
right out of The Mikado, which is 
the first play of the current reper- 
tory), is himself at his most deftly 
delightful. Even when his antics seem 
a little excessive for the text—as 
when he climbs the scenery at the 
approach of the ugly Katisha—he re- 
mains amusing. 

And, after his flip-footed absurdi- 
ties, the soft, almost tender singing 
of “Tit-Willow” is a triumph of the 
bathetic. It may be that the succu- 
lent fruit one has just savored seems 
always the best. As one who has seen 


every professional Gilbert and Syl. 
livan production in New York since 
1908 (and untold amateur perform. 
ances), I range over a long series of 
mellow memories without bringing 
back a “Tit-Willow” rendering that 
so gently and suavely makes its point 
as the current performance. Here's 
a how-de-do, indeed! 

The remainder of the company is 
fresh and lively, in a gay production 
newly staged by S. M. Chartock. 
Particularly deft are the various 
manipulations of the fan. Although 
the maidens of the chorus have thei: 
kimonos draped as the Japanese 
drape them for the dead (the living, 
I understand, put the left side over 
the right), their steps and their be- 
havior have vitality and charm. Rob: 
ert Rounseville is an excellent son 
of the Mikado, and if Lillian Murphy. 
as his Yum-Yum, is not quite s 
pretty as her song “The Sun and |” 
makes her out, she has graciousnes: 
and ability aplenty. The new com 
pany need not fear comparison with 
the D’Oyly Carte; the other male 
comics carry capably on and our best 
light-opera writers are in the best of 
hands. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZ!I’”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 

10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 


THe New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Laver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Notes Publicity Given Recent 
Exposé of New Communist Front 


Your article, “Red Agents Launch New 
United Front,” by Robert Pascal [THE New 
LeapER, September 15], seems to have started 
something. Newsweek of September 22 gave it 
a column and a half. The Daily Worker of 
September 11, in a two-column story headed 
“State Dept. Bars Father from Funeral of Son,” 
telling of the drowning of Louis Dolivet’s son, 
and the refusal of the State Department to 
permit him to return to the United States, goes 
on to say: 


“The ban, based on the immigration pro- 
vision of the McCarran Act and the State 
Department’s own Iron Curtain passport rul- 
ings, was allegedly inspired by Dolivet’s 
alleged ‘pro-Communist’ activities before 
World War II. However, in recent years 
Dolivet was international editor of the 
United Nations World magazine in New 
York, whose policy was openly anti-Soviet. 
Dolivet also recently assumed the post of 
secretary-general in a State Department- 
inspired French organization called ‘Fighting 
Democracy.’ ” 

Being interested in the truth or falsity of the 
statement that the United States State Depart- 
ment was backing Dolivet, I wrote and asked, 
and received a reply by letter stating that the 
assertion that the State Department was spon- 
soring “Fighting Democracy” was untrue. Think- 
ing that possibly the CIA might have been 
involved in it, I wrote General Walter Bedell 
Smith, and received a telephone call from Col. 
Stanley Grogan, saying that General Smith had 
my letter and asked him to phone me to say 
that the CIA had no connection of any char- 
acter with “Fighting Democracy” and also that 
General Smith thanked me for the article from 
Tae New Leaver, which I had sent him with 
my letter, 

As usual, the Daily Worker lied, and, as 
frequently happens, THE New Leaver had a 
scoop. 


New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Denies that Kashmir Government 
Is Infiltrated by Communists 


The evidence set forth by Atreya in his 
article, “Kashmir: Will It Be India’s Yenan?” 
[Tue New Leaver, August: 18] fails to stand 
close scrutiny. For instance, he furnishes no 
proof for his sweeping remark that “Communists 
and fellow-travelers already hold high and 
crucial positions” in the present Kashmir Gov- 
ernment; of the two persons specifically named, 
one (G. M. Sadiq) is the president of the 
Constituent Assembly, and has no hand in the 
administration. It is true that Communist 
elements were working within the National 
Conference (the present government’s party) 
before the 1947-8 tribal raids; but after that 
eventful winter, they went into eclipse for their 
failure to condemn Pakistan’s loan of men and 
material to the invaders. The National Con- 
ference, which alone offered resistance, cannot 
now allow itself to be “ridden from top to 
bottom” with those who stood aloof during the 
critical days. I can affirm from personal obser- 
vation that the “peace” demonstrations organized 
by the pro-Communists in Srinagar, last Sep- 
tember, never rallied more than a few hundred, 
and the National Conference people were al- 
ways conspicuous by their absence. 

Sadiq’s emphasis on the “economic aspect” 
of the new constitution merely echoes similar 
declarations by Asian leaders of every hue, not 
excepting the prime ministers of India and 
Pakistan. Though Sheik Abdullah has elimi- 
nated the landlords, he has, in their place, 
created a kulak class of peasant proprietors, 
without making any attempt at collectivization; 
this activity is antagonistic to the basic tenets 
of Communist land reforms. This innovation of 
a direct Government-tiller relationship has not 
improved the lot of the peasantry, thus creating 
a gulf between the National Conference and the 
rural masses—a fact recently seized upon by 
the Communists to prepare the soil for breeding 
their ideas, with the ultimate intention of over- 
throwing the Government. 
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"A VERY MERRY SHOW!"—ZUNSER, CUE 
“THE HAPPY TIME” 


starring 

CHARLES BOYER ¢ LOUIS JOURDAN 

with MARSHA HUNT e KURT KASZNAR e LINDA CHRISTIAN 

Produced by Stanley Kramer © Directed by Richard Fleischer 

A Columbia Picture 

ON STAGE: “REVUE ROMANTIQUE" — Gala new revue 
produced by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed 
by Raymond Paige. 
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Richard Derr 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


Atreya seems to discover a sinister resem- 
blance between the adjectives “new” in “New 
Kashmir” and “New China”; would he feel the 
same way about Roosevelt’s “New Deal”? As 
regards Abdullah’s “unnecessary stress on 
America,” it is not Communist party-line fol- 
lowing, but a protest against America’s evasion 
about naming the aggressor. 

The bribe-giver in the historical drama which 
Atreya mentions was John Bull and not Uncle 
Sam, and the incident symbolized British ma- 
chinations in the state’s internal affairs. This 
is a gem of misrepresentation. Another gem, 
likely to make the Kashmiris split their sides 
laughing, is the statement that Lama Bakula 
is “a protégé of Sheik Abdullah and _ the 
National Conference.” Actually, his recent pro- 
autonomy talk expresses the Buddhist fear that 
the UN Mediator’s sponsorship of the idea of 
regional plebiscites (as opposed to an over-all 
plebiscite) will make a present of the minority 
to Moslem Pakistan. I may remind Atreya 
that Prem Nath Dogra, leader of the Jammu 
Hindus and chief opponent of Abdullah, is 
himself demanding autonomous statehood for 
the province of Jammu. Also, to quote the 
pro-Communist newspaper Blitz as_ evidence 
against Sheik Abdullah (without showing any 
link between the two) sounds more like the 
fable of the wolf and the lamb. 

Finally, may I point out that even the map 
reproduced with the article is wrong—the 
territorial limits of Kashmir are extended to 
prove the author’s thesis. One wonders how 
THe New Leaper could “vouch for the authen- 
ticity” of Atreya’s information. 


Calcutta S. N. SHIVAPURI 


Condemns Conant’s Stand 
On Aid to Private Schools 


I usually find much to agree with in William 
E. Bohn’s New Leaver column and I have 
always admired the grace with which he says 
it. I was a little disturbed, however, by his 
raves about President Conant of Harvard [THE 
New Leaper, October 6]. I have had reserva 
tions about Conant’s ability to reach realistic 
answers on social and political problems ever 
since he began urging all-out American military 
intervention in World War II during the Lend- 
Lease period while Russia and Germany were 
still allied. If we had done this, Hitler would 
not have attacked Russia, and Russia then would 
have played Europe against Britain and the 
United States with appalling results. With Dr. 
Conant’s contacts in Washington at that time, 
he must have known what the score was, 8 
that I am completely unable to explain his 
position on reasonable grounds. 

More recently, he has urged legislation oF 
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gome sort of social pressures to force all chil- 
dren to be sent to public schools so that every- 
body will have an “equal opportunity.” A child’s 
ability to grow up and meet life is dependent 
not only upon schooling but upon the attitude 
of the home and the way the child is cared for. 
It seems to me that, if all children were forced 
to go to the same schools under this hypothesis, 
we should force them all to be raised in dormi- 
tories conducted under rigid, detailed state 
rules so that each child will have the same 
background. 

As contrasted with the Conant proposal, other 
English-speaking areas, particularly Ontario and 
Australia, are willing to divert part of the 
public funds which are available to schools to 
help with private-school budgets. If it costs 
$300 to keep a child in a public school, why 
shouldn’t the Government be willing to pay a 
private school $200 toward its expenses if the 
parents are willing to add enough additional to 
provide a standard of education that equals or 
exceeds that of the public schools? There also 
is the importance of religious training in private 
schools, which cannot be handled as well when 
children go to public schools. 

The idea of ethnic and geographic quotas 
which Dr. Bohn applauds in his article seems to 
me unnecessarily authoritarian. I would think 


that a school that had more applicants than | 


openings should take the best people without 
regard to their race or area of origin. 
Detroit Anprew T. Court 
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EDITORIAL 





Iran's Eleventh Hour 


EVENTS seem to be driving toward a tragic climax in 
Iran. Some months ago, a solution to the imbroglio be- 
tween Britain and Iran on terms fair to both countries 
appeared possible, and toward this end U. S. envoys 
tried to act as friendly middlemen. But the situation has 
now deteriorated to a dangerous degree—witness last 
week’s Communist riots against the Shah. 

Until now, the Shah has not been an issue in Iranian 
politics, It was Mossadegh’s object to keep the masses 
in frenzied opposition to Britain and other Western pow- 
ers, seemingly as a demonstration of Iran’s intense desire 
for complete sovereignty but actually to divert attention 
from the real enemy: Iranian feudalism. There were 
those who predicted that Mossadegh could not continue 
to maintain the country in such a turmoil without, event- 
ually, playing into Communist hands; and, indeed, Mossa- 
degh himself was able to oust the four-day-old Ghavam 
regime last summer only with Communist as well as Mos- 
lem terrorist support. But Mossadegh, and some sanguine 
Western statesmen, felt confident that the Communists 
could be held in check. That hope has now been dissi- 
pated. 

The importance of the Communist rioting in Teheran 
is that it was directed not at the West, not at Britain, 
but at a figure hitherto considered of only minor sig- 
nificance in Iranian politics. The Shah, as everyone 
knows, is a weak monarch who is ruled by the national- 
ists, instead of vice versa. That the Reds could now de- 
mand “Death to the Shah” must mean that (1) they are 
attempting to outbid Mossadegh for the allegiance of the 
masses by promising them, in effect, a republic; and that 
(2) they now feel strong enough to dislodge Mossadegh 
from power. 

What aids the Communist Tudeh party, of course, is 
not only Mossadegh’s tacit alliance with it but his stub- 
born refusal to come to terms with the British, which has 
brought the Iranian economy to the verge of collapse. 
Having deprived itself of oil royalties for more than a 
year, as a result of its policy, the Iranian Government 
has thereby deprived the country of the greatest part of 
its income. This is causing greater impoverishment of the 
people than already existed, and has aggravated popular 
discontent to the breaking point. What Mossadegh seems 
not to have calculated is that the anti-Western feeling he 
generated can be turned upon him, as he failed to extract 
from Britain his maximum demands. The Communist at- 
tack upon the Shah is really an oblique attack upon 
Mossadegh which, if not dealt with firmly, could soon 
result in the old nationalist’s overthrow. The Mullah 
Kashani, the pro-Soviet Moslem terrorist leader who 
helped unhorse Ghavam and has since been Mossadegh’s 


30 


chief prop, might become the logical instrument for the 
formation of a quasi-Communist if not wholly Commu. 
nist regime to replace Mossadegh. 

It is difficult to see what Britain and the U. S. can do 
to forestall this imminent possibility. Stiffnecked at first 
in their attitude to Iran regarding the oil dispute. the 
British have recently yielded to the point of agreeing 
to let it be resolved at The Hague and, meanwhile. to 
pay most of the back royalties due Iran. The U. S. urged 
Mossadegh to accede to these proposals, but he refused 
and, instead, broke off diplomatic relations with Britain. 
Only one course appears open if Iran is to be saved 
from Communism, and that is to urge both Iran and 
Britain to submit to United Nations arbitration. 


McCarthy Lays an Egg 


SENATOR McCartuy’s much-heralded attack upon Gov. 
ernor Stevenson over a nationwide radio and television 
hookup last Monday was, by any standards, a dud. Billed 
as a “report” intended to “expose” Stevenson, it bore no 
relation to anything resembling the truth or, for that mat- 
ter, to the Governor. 

What impressed us most about the McCarthy perform- 
ance was its lack of sincerity and conviction, as though 
McCarthy himself knew that he was perpetrating a hoax 
that he did not believe in. Even at moments when he was 
not reading from his script, he rarely faced his TV audi- 
ence or spoke convincingly. 

McCarthy’s aim was to “get” Stevenson by the remotest 
association. This reminded us of the case down South not 
long ago of the Negro who was haled into court on a 
charge of intent to rape a white woman because he 
“looked at” her. Stevenson, it appears, is guilty—of ex- 
actly what, McCarthy did not elucidate—because his cam- 
paign manager, Wilson Wyatt, was once chairman of 
ADA, and ADA is a “left-wing” organization, and this. in 
turn, can be “proved” by the fact that it seeks recognition 
of Red China. Well, ADA, just to stand matters right- 
side up, opposes recognition of Peking and is not “left- 
wing” if by that is meant pro-Communist; as every 
thinking person should know, ADA was founded pre- 
cisely to combat Communism. But we are not so sure that 
McCarthy is fighting Communism. 

More of the same was dished out when McCarthy 
attempted to show that two of Stevenson’s associates, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., and James Wechsler of the New 
York Post, were pro-Soviet. Again, McCarthy was dead 
wrong. Both gentlemen were fighting Communism before 
Wisconsin’s juvenile Senator had heard of the word. 

What gave us the biggest belly-laugh was McCarthy's 
wild attempt to link Stevenson to Communism through 
something called the World Citizens Association. This 
semi-demi-hemi-conspiratorial group, according to jittery 
Joe, is engaged in the dangerous business of propounding 
the theory that “National states must be subordinate to 
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yorld civilization.” We hope that the Senator himself will 





join world civilization some day. 

Finally, there was the inevitable effort to link Gov- 
ernor Stevenson to Alger Hiss, this time through the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. We would call to the Senator’s 
attention the little-known fact that, according to the Mc- 
Carran hearings on the IPR, its major support came not 
from the liberals but from Big Business. Up till 1950, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and Carnegie Corporation 
alone contributed $2,176,000 to the IPR. “Leading con- 
tributors to the American IPR today,” the McCarran re- 
port continues, “include Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., Inter- 
national General Electric Co., National City Bank, Chase 
National Bank, Bankers Trust Co., International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Electric Bond & Share Co., and the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund. . . .” And this, as they say, is only a partial 
list. 

If McCarthy is genuinely interested in ferreting out 
all present and past supporters of Communism, we sug- 
gest that he devote his next telecast—preferably before 
the election—to indicting the Big Business concerns that 
built up the IPR into a Communist transmission belt. 
In our opinion, the ones who paid for Communist propa- 
ganda are as guilty as those who disseminated it. But 
pethaps the Senator could not get enough $50-a-plate 
contributors to finance such a telecast—there might be 
too many IPR backers among them. 


Revise the Law 


if it accomplishes nothing else, the invective used in 
the election campaign may have brought one vital issue 
into sharper focus: There now seems to be bipartisan 
agreement for revising the iniquitous McCarran immigra- 
tion law, since both Stevenson and Eisenhower favor it. 
We believe that these provisions, at least, merit revision: 

1. The quota system. The law perpetuates all the worst 
abuses of previous legislation, weighting admissions 
heavily in favor of Anglo-Saxons and Western Europeans 
and against Eastern Europeans. Unused portions of West 
European quotas should be thrown open to East Euro- 
pean fugitives from Communist totalitarianism. 

2. Oriental exclusion. Despite the phoney claims of 
its apologists, the law leaves virtually intact the earlier 
bars on non-white Asians. Only a token number are now 
admissible. The law should be revised to grant honest 
and fair quotas to Asian nations. 

3. Revocation of citizenship. Perhaps the most vicious 
provision of the law is that authorizing denaturalization 
and deportation of naturalized citizens found guilty of 
any activity deemed “subversive.” This legal sanctifica- 
tion of second-class citizenship should be stricken from 
the books. 

The new administration and the new Congress cannot 
evade the popular mandate to rehabilitate America’s 
reputation as a haven for the oppressed and the homeless. 


November 3, 1952 
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THE CAMPAIGN IS OVER 


and America has survived. We’ve had speeches, buttons, circulars and con- 


fetti by the mile — now we'll have deeds. But what deeds? Will the new 


administration be better or worse than the last? Will our social gains be 
whittled down or extended? Will our foreign policy become stronger or 


weaker ? 


A new period in American history is about to open, and you, as a participant, 
will want to know how you can help shape it to the advantage of the American 


people. 


If you want the news ahead of the news . . . the background information others 
are afraid to publish . . . the absolute independence of judgment . . . the free 
debates that have made THE New LEADER famous, you will want to take 


advantage — for yourself or as a gift for your friends — of our POST- 


ELECTION OFFER: 


*27 WEEKS OF THE NEW LEADER FOR $2.27 


(30 weeks if you pay with your order and save us billing costs) 


You save almost half the newsstand cost and you will also receive a free 


copy of our widely acclaimed pamphlet “LATTIMORE AND THE IPR” 
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Please begin my Special Election Year Subscription with the 
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